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PREFACE. 


WITH the present number, which completes the sixth 
volume, it is the intention of the Editors to close the 
First Series of the Biblical Review. Sufficient time 
has elapsed, since the commencement of their enter- 
prise, to enable them to compare their designs with their - 
performances, and to estimate more truly each source 
of encouragement or difficulty. As they began their 
course for the sole purpose of supplying an acknow- 
ledged public want, without any hope of advantage to 
themselves, so they have endeavoured to direct that 
course with sole reference to the accomplishment of their 
one object, and without the least regard to any other 
consequences. The trial, to which their principle of action 
has thus been put, has wrought out some pleasing, some 
interesting, and some curious results. They have been 
most highly gratified at the repeated expressions of deep 
interest, and the many spontaneous offers of literary 
aid, which they have received from perfect strangers, 
belonging to that class for whom chiefly they have 
laboured—men of various denominations, who are 
earnestly and intelligently studying the Word of God, 
with no other purpose than to learn the way of truth 
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more perfectly, and more clearly to exhibit it to others. 
To such persons they desire to express their most 
grateful acknowledgments for some of the most valu- 
able articles which have appeared in their pages; and 
they greatly rejoice at the extent to which their Journal 
has served one of its main purposes, as a. means of 
communication between the students of Biblical Theo- 
logy. If, on the other hand, they have encountered 
any measure of disallowance, they console themselves, 
not only by the recollection that they have no right 
to claim exemption from the common lot of all men, 
especially of those who try to lead their fellows to the 
enjoyment of greater light and life, but still more 
by the consciousness that most of the disfavour, of 
which they have heard anything, has been brought 
upon them by their faithful adherence to principles 
which they distinctly avowed at first, and of which 
some who have judged them harshly are themselves 
the professed advocates. These principles were set 
forth in their Prospectus in the following terms :— 


‘In the prosecution of this purpose, they hope to be found the deter- 
mined opponents of every system, whether called by the name of Catholic, 
or by any other, which puts the practice of outward observances, or a mere 
doctrinal orthodoxy, in the room of spiritual religion and individual 
responsibility ; or which sets up a standard of human authority, in opposi- 
tion to the right of private judgment, in matters of religion. As the Church 
of Rome is not the only church whose infallibility they reject, they are 
prepared to aid every honest and scriptural endeavour to submit any 
question in theology to a new investigation. Their views of the fulness 
of Divine truth are too exalted to allow them to believe that the Christian 
Church has already beheld it in all its relations and applications; or that 
any Christian sect, and system, includes and exhibits that truth in all its 
scriptural integrity; and, therefore, they will encourage every pious 
attempt to look at old truth from new points of view, and to present 
it in the aspects adapted to the mind of the age. In this way, they will 
be in a condition to deal impartially with every new and doubtful form 
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of opinion which may arise within the horizon of the church—not by 
employing anathemas, nor by uttering the incantations of names and 
parties—but by bringing’it into the light of the Sun of Righteousness; and 
of thus “contending earnestly,” if need be, “for the faith once delivered 
to the saints,” in the only manner, and with the only weapon. which that 


faith allows.’ 

Had they caught at other weapons; had they swelled 
the chorus of some uimeaning cry; had they con- 
demned the guiltless, and lauded the undeserving ; 
had they made their Journal the organ of party views 
rather than the channel of information and the in- 
strument of inquiry; they might, perhaps, have 
earned such praise as they would have felt in their 
consciences to have been the severest condemnation, 
and for which they would have forfeited the power 
they now enjoy, of calmly protesting that—so far as 
their knowledge and opportunities and means have 
enabled them, ‘they have not shunned to declare 
the whole couusel of God. As to those points on 
which they have found themselves at an honourable 
and friendly issue with men whom they admire and 
esteem, they are content to leave all in the hands of the 
God of truth, in the confidence that He who .leads his 
humble worshippers into all truth will make the soul of 
each earnest inquirer to understand and respond to the 
harmonies of his Works, his Word, and his Spirit, that 
the Church will, in his good time, come to the unity 
of Reason, Truth, and Faith, perfected by Love. 

Under the conviction that the Biblical Review is 
doing, by the blessing of God, something for the 
accomplishment of such results, and sustained by the 
adequate measure of public support they have hitherto 
enjoyed, the Editors would cheerfully have proceeded 
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in their work, but for a new obstacle, of that most 
difficult species in which duty appears to conflict 
with duty. Announcements, which have been made 
during the last quarter, and which are referred to 
in the present number of this Journal, will have pre- 
pared our Readers to understand our meaning when we 
say, with great reluctance and regret, that the new and 
important duties which have recently devolved upon 
some of the Editors of this Review, are regarded by 
them as incompatible, for the present at least, with such 
an amount of attention to the Journal as to redeem the 
responsibility incurred by their connexion with it. 
They are not without a strong hope that the time may 
ere long come, when they will be able to return to their 
labours in this field, with all the aid derived from past 
experience and new elements of strength; but for the 
present they feel it their duty now to close the First 
Series of the Biblical Review, and to suspend its 
publication until further Notice. They offer their grate- 
ful thanks to their able and zealous Contributors, and 
to all their supporters and well-wishers. And to the 
God of all grace and wisdom they put up their earnest 
prayer, for a blessing upon their past labours, and for 
the advancement of that holy cause which they have 
humbly tried to serve. 
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I. 
THE LAST TEN YEARS OF GERMAN THEOLOGY.* 


Tue turning point which, in the first instance, marked the 
opposition of intellectual Pantheism to Christianity was the 
‘Leben Jesu’ of Strauss. The fundamental idea of this book is, 
that that which constitutes the peculiarity of the God-man person of 
Jesus, as described in the Gospels, was ascribed to him in conse- 
quence of a propensity on the part of the early church to invest 
him with an imaginary poetical glory. The realization of such an 
idea in a single person, says Strauss, is something in itself im- 
possible ; it is realized only in mankind as.a whole. The duty of 
a scientific Christology is, therefore, to vindicate for humanity, 
in a proper sense, that which religious fancy has transferred to the 
person of Christ, that is, to resolve Christ into humanity. In this 
manner Christology forthwith becomes Anthropology. 

It was impossible, however, to carry out this principle, pro- 
fessedly devoid of assumptions, without very violent critical ones. 
Either the fiction of the person of Jesus which had been adopted 
had been formed unconsciously and in good faith, or it had pro- 
ceeded from reflection and intention, and was therefore in part 
deceptive. In the former case the moral character of the Evan- 
gelists might be preserved; it is impossible, however, that they 
could have written under the immediate impression of the actual 
character of Jesus,—generations must have passed by before the 
formation of the myths could have attained the point at which we 


* Continued from Vol. V., p. 533. 
VOL. VI. B 
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find them in the Gospels. In the latter case, nothing of this sort 
was requisite,—the moral truthfulness of the Evangelists vanished. 
The former side Strauss chose, the latter Bruno Bauer. Strauss 
becamé the principal representative of a style of criticism which, 
taking up and increasing the kindred efforts of Rationalism, went 
to work almost exclusively upon internal grounds, treated the 
historical remains either with disrespect or arbitrarily, and de- 
manded an absolute indifference towards the religious contents of 
the books which were the subject of criticism. Bruno Bauer, be- 
cause he saw that the unconscious production of pious fiction 
was not a sufficient explanation and that much that was of the 
character of history in the Gospels was of such a kind that it could 
only be either truth or intentional invention, attempted to exhibit 
the Evangelists, live when they might, as the first ‘ Theologians,’ 
who designedly created representations and pictures, which that 
mind only which is under the dominion of stupid custom can 
regard as Divine, grand, and beautiful, but which the free mind 
must in great measure account untrue, inhuman, and as caricatures 
of what is holy. ‘The Christ of the Evangelists, says Bauer,* 
‘conceived as an actual historical one, would be a phenomenon at 
the sight of which humanity would shudder, a form which would 
suggest only horror and dismay.’ After such a view as this, 
nothing more could be said about a cool indifference in reference 
to the matter of the gospels, but a decided antagonism appeared, 
which, in course of time, rose to a raging hatred against Chris- 
tianity and the Church. Just as Christ, in the eye of this critic, 
was a shape of horror, so the Church was ‘a vampire that sucks up 
the marrow and strength of mankind, its blood and life to the very 
last drop,’+—an institution, therefore, which he must regard it as 
his most incumbent duty to destroy to the last thread. 

In the same spirit in which Strauss had treated the historical 
foundations of Christianity he wrought up his ‘ Glaubenslehre,’ 
(System of Faith) also. The standard which he applied here also, 
and with renewed decision, was the idealistic Pantheism, the 
doctrine that God was not, in any sense, separate from and above 
the world; and measured by this Christianity must lose all mean- 
ing. Strauss wanted to draw the balance of the existing doctrinal 


* Kritik der Synoptiker, vol. iii. p. 315. 
+ See pages 225 and 310. 
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capital, and found a perfect deficit, in his judgment an unavoid- 
able bankruptcy. By means of his criticism he fancied he had 
already destroyed the actual, real foundation on which the doctrines 
rest; and since, on this plan, a dogma had in the outset nod real 
meaning, the history of every dogma, through the application of a 
purely dialectical treatment in its explanation, became the same, 
and the result was an absolute rupture with the matter of Chris- 
tian faith, which grew to a most decided combating of the 
belief in our personal immortality; so that, whilst Christianity did 
not suffer its redeeming influence to cease until it had overcome 
even the last enemy, death, this system of faith would not rest 
until it had vanquished its last enemy, the idea of personal immor- 
tality ; ‘because futurity is, in fact, in the case of all, the one enemy, 
and inasmuch as it is future in its character, it is the last enemy 
which speculative criticism has to contend with and, if possible, 
defeat.’* Where such antagonism existed, it was in vain to talk 
of a flourishing prosecution of the science of Christian faith. Yet 
the author of this work was still moderate enough to permit Faith 
and Knowledge, whose union he regarded as an impossibility, 
so to stand apart, that each might pursue its own way undisturbed 
by the other. ‘Therefore,’ says he, ‘let him who advocates faith 
permit him who advocates knowledge to take his own road, and 
vice versi. We will leave them their faith, if they will leave us 
our Philosophy.’+ 

This, however, could only be said when the matter was treated 
theoretically. Faith and knowledge cannot by any means be 
separated, because they exist together in mankind at large and in 
each individual, and reciprocally require one another. Whether 
they will or not, they must be concerned about each other. The 
advocate of knowledge, as well as the advocate of faith, and 
the advocate of faith when acting under the influence of 
knowledge as well as the advocate of knowledge when acting 
under the influence of faith, as soon as they become practical men, 
men of moral activity, (and this we should all be,) must desire that 
their convictions should be embodied in practice and become univer- 
sal, and the position of knowledge and faith must consequently be 
one either of unity or strife or of a reconciliation produced through 


* Conclusion of the Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. p. 739. 
+ See vol. i. p. 356. 
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a contest. On the part of that view which Strauss represented, a 
struggle for life and death against faith was forthwith commenced. 

It was an early suggestion to apply the same fundamental prin- 
ciple by the aid of which Strauss, when he had constructed his 
Christology, had destroyed both the biblical one and that taught 
in the church, ¢o religion in general and especially to its ultimate 
starting-point, the belief in God. Did the Christology of the 
Gospels originate in the fact that mankind in the time of Christ 
by the aid of fancy set forth its own noblest elements and repre- 
sented them in the person of a single individual, so in like manner 
religion generally, namely, the belief in God, may have grown up 
from the circumstance that the mind of man, freeing itself from the 
limitations of individuality, regarded itself as an object in the idea 
of God and forthwith devoutly worshipped it as the highest thing 
it could conceive of. In starting with such a principle,—a principle 
which, as is well known, L. Feuerbach carried out,—it was assumed in 
the outset, that there was no such being as an objective God, and that 
whatever was defective in our idea of God, was not at all the con- 
sequence of the limitations of human knowledge or a special, 
temporary mode of conception, but of the incorrectness of the idea 
itself. With such views, it was not difficult to carry on a destructive 
operation against a belief in God, because that Divine and abso- 
lute being which was produced by man’s setting his own nature 
before him as God of necessity destroys itself and is something 


‘neither really Divine nor really human. According to Feuerbach’s 


idea religion is man’s relation to his own inner self, as something 
foreign to himself. Man is himself essentially an object of know- 
ledge to himself. Man’s first and direct self-knowledge is religion, 
in which his own nature before he has discovered its essence 
becomes an object to a man as if it were another being, that is, 
God. But the religious man is not conscious of the fact, that his 
consciousness of God is only the consciousness of his own nature ; 
consequently ‘the proper essence of religion is an Illusion”* The 
reflective mind, however, perceives this unconscious sporting on 
man’s part with his own nature, and resumes again for man what 
belongs alone to him; for such a mind, ‘ man’s knowledge of God is 
man’s knowledge of himself ;’+ that is, Theology is converted into 


* Wesen des Christenthums, (Essence of Christianity,) p. 33. 
+ Ibid. p. 18. 
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Anthropology. But this discovery by which man is first brought 
to himself again, must necessarily be introduced in the struggle 
against religion also. The more remarkable the constitution of 
human nature is in having made an illusion of religion a kind of 
necessity for centuries, the more urgent the duty of science to give 
back to man as the original proprietor, that which man had 
set up as God out of his own nature, that is, to bring the man 
existing out of himself to himself and waken him up from the 
long, deep dream of religion. Here there is no indifferentism, no 
merely theoretical treating of the subject, but the advocate of 
knowledge is invited to do his best in helping to destroy the faith, 
the groundlessness of which he has discovered, so soon as that 
faith intends an objective God; and ‘not so much to do away’ 
with God, as rather to show that there is no necessity for this, 
because he had never any other existence than in imagination. 

Thus arose a war against religion and its objects. By some this 
war was still carried on with scientific weapons, but by the majority 
in the more convenient form of the light literature of the day, a 
literature that would act on the masses. Many literati adopted it 
as a maxim that there was an end of Christianity and religion, that 
every one capable of thinking and seeing was forthwith emanci- 
pated from all pretended Divine authority. Whoever still aimed 
at being a pious man, whoever still aimed at being a Theologian, 
or a defender of the truth, exposed himself in consequence even 
to insult and contumely. It was not to be supposed that a free 
soul could exist in him. At the same time there appeared—what 
has escaped no one’s notice—the tendency to establish a solid 
union between these aims and kindred efforts in politics; and no 
reflecting man will dispute that in this way results have been pro- 
duced which, apart from the church and all theology, every friend 
of our Fatherland must already deeply bewail. 

If any one is pleased to designate this course of development 
‘ progress ;” its stages may clearly enough be perceived. Assuming 
the older Rationalism as the starting point, they are the following : 
the reducing religion and Christianity to results and postulata 
essentially moral ; changing both of these influences into general 
ideas lacking real life; resolving them into mere illusions and a 
web of contradictions; or, in other words, a Theism full of moral 
seriousness, but abstract in its character and alien to actual life ; 
Pantheism assimilating itself to Christianity or else coming to a 
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decided rupture with it; unconcealed atheism coming forward in 
open contest against all religion. 

The ‘Studien und Kritiken’ was indeed never designed to 
represent a stationary Theology; its editors will never be ranked 
with those who will forget nothing and learn nothing. They are 
willing to learn from Friend and from Foe, but to join in 
making ¢his advance which has led from one newest to another 
but at last to pure inanity, from this undoubtedly they were 
prevented by the nature of the subject and by their own 
personal convictions. Nevertheless neither they nor their best 
coadjutors have retreated in fear from any of these phenomena ; 
they have devoted to everything that was of any importance 
on this side, a serious ‘and searching attention.* Nay more, 
wherever in the midst of tendencies which, as a whole, they were 
obliged to contend against, they could receive by the way a motive 
to grasp the question under investigation more deeply and more 
correctly, they have not permitted this impulse to pass by unim- 
proved. For this reason we should not have spoken the whole 
truth, if we described our relation to these modes of thinking 
merely as one of opposition or rejection because they have in great 
part come to an open rupture with Christianity, and our magazine 
will lend its aid in building up no other theology than a Christian 
one; but inasmuch as we acknowledge the right of speculative 
theology, altogether apart from its particular forms, we must define 
our position more minutely and distinguish what is to be acknow- 
ledged and what has given us an impulse, from that which is to 
be disputed and rejected. 

If, in the first place, we investigate in a very general way 
the principal point of speculative theology, it is evident that 
its whole stress is laid on treating Religion and Christianity not 
merely as a phenomenon in the spiritual life, as something 
given as a matter of fact and agreeable to authority, but 
in the fact to get at the idea, in the phenomenon at the eternal 
truth, in the historical working at its fundamental cause and 
inherent necessity, and accordingly in all developments of Chris- 
tianity also and especially of Christian dogmatic theology, not 


* We may appeal here amongst other things in this periodical to 
Jul. Miiller and my own; Schweizer and Schenkel’s remarks on Strauss’ 
Leben Jesu; to Nitzsch’s on his Dogmatic Theology; to Jul. Miiller’s 


on Feuerbach’s Wesen des Christenthums, to say nothing of other Essays 
and Reviews, 
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merely to exhibit its external historical career but the internal 
connexion of thought, the true conformity to law. 

As far as the first peint is concerned, it is true that no theology 
which is conscious of the vastness of its subject and is mindful of 
the fact that we yweoxew ek pépovs, and knows how it is fitting 
for men to decide, and which looks on itself only as one link in 
the great chain of development in the knowledge of Divine things, 
will lay claimto that absoluteness in knowledge of which the 
speculatists excluding all others are wont to boast. Yet every 
theology which takes a just view of the whole compass of its 
office, will recognize the necessity of a speculative element, and 
will direct their efforts not merely to empirical knowledge, but 
also to the understanding of the subject in itself and its interior 
nature. And if, perchance, this new theology which starts not 
from the idea but from the Uife, from the facts of history and 
consciousness, has abandoned itself, perhaps too hastily, to con- 
fidence in its performances and results, it may be beneficial for it 
to be directed here to those duties which are incumbent on it, if 
it is to accomplish that which Augustin and Anselm have already 
demanded of theology as the intelligere, the querere intellectum, 
Luther as the meditatio. Therefore we may always thank the 
modern speculative tendency, even that which is negatively critical, 
although in other respects we are opposed to it, that it has forced us 
deeper into the subject itself, that it has given us a mighty im- 
pulse, although in part not so intended, to study Christianity in its 
ultimate foundations, and in its internal and necessary connexion. 
For not until this shall have been accomplished on the 
foundation of a living faith, as far as the nature of the subject 
admits, ‘nam qui expertus non fuerit, non intelliget,’ will the object 
of a Christian theology have been accomplished, and a complete 
victory have been secured over the tendencies of a speculation 
and a criticism which severs itself from real life. 

As for the second point, the development of a dogma is not by 
any means, as the purely intellectual conception of religion must 
assume, merely the development of the idea in its various parts, 
because the dogma does not rest merely on an idea, but on a real 
foundation in the life, and its essence consists rather in this, that it 
attempts to express the substance of the religious life which 
presents itself as a matter of fact in an idea. But still we must 
also acknowledge that whilst the substance of religicus thought 
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is developed from this foundation in the life, the ideas comprised 
in it are formed not by accident and arbitrarily, but agreeably to 
an essential connexion, agreeably to a law which is founded in the 
nature of the subject. But if speculative theology has especially 
directed its efforts to show this esseutial connexion of ideas, it was 
not the first nor the only one that did this, for prior to it and 
contemporaneously with it, other very distinguished individuals 
have laboured at treating the phenomena of general and of Chris- 
tian history not as a mere aggregate and heap of arbitrary events, 
but as something possessing a rational connexion. The specu- 
lative treatment of history, too, in its anxiety to construct every- 
thing in conformity to an idea, has frequently indulged in what 
was arbitrary, attributed to individuals of other times ideas 
thoroughly modern, and omitted to take any account of the indi- 
viduality of characters, and the freedom, subjectivity, and even 


arbitrariness, connected with it. But yet we must ever concede 


to speculation that it has always insisted on this point with peculiar 
energy ; and it will therefore be for our advantage to acknowledge 
here whatsoever is true in its demands, and in practice so to 
carry it out as to avoid what is erroneous in purely speculative 
processes. 

A second general characteristic of speculative theology is, that in 
the matter of the religious life it has laid very decided stress on the 
idea of God’s indwelling (Immanenz). This is done by both sections, 
although in different fashion, and this imparts a peculiar complexion 
to its idea of God, its conception of man, and its treatment of Christ’s 
appearance. In this particular, through opposition to the former 
onesided idea of the transcendental character of the Divine being, 
it has suffered itself to be driven into an exactly opposite onesided- 
ness, and—inasmuch as at last it proclaimed war to the knife against 
all and every doctrine that implied that God was above and distinct 
from the world and resolved God into the world, the personality 
of man into the species, and Christ into humanity,—there remained 
for a God only the spirit of humanity and the dialectic process of 
the world; for man, a transient and more or less remarkable 
specimen of his species; and for a Christ, a product of humanity, 
the peculiar character of which could not be very accurately deter- 
mined. However false this might be, and however decidedly in con- 
tradiction to the fundamental doctrines of Christianity respecting 
a self-existent and living God, respecting the character of man 
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destined as he is to communion with God, and consequently also 
to eternal life, and respecting the specific dignity of the Redeemer ; 
still it is our duty to take care that we do not permit ourselves to 
retreat in an unwarranted flight from this incorrect application of 
the idea of God’s indwelling +o the previous principle of an 
abstract transcendentalism. On the contrary, the Christian 
theology may and should receive a stimulus from modern specula- 
tion, and it will never take its rightful place until it succeeds 
in a scientific manner (in aid of which the first volume of 
‘Rothe’s Ethics,’ amongst other works, has accomplished much 
that is so distinguished) in treating the idea of God in its full living 
character without giving up the idea of personality, in treating 
the eternal and heavenly as something incorporated in the life of 
man, without excluding a higher perfecting of him when per- 
vaded by it after death, and in viewing Christ as one organically 
connected with humanity, him as the head imparting spirit and 
life to that new body of men formed by him without denying or 
infringing on his uniqueness. 

Lastly, the third thing which speculative theology and the 
Left particularly have made a principal object, is criticism, the 
renewed and more searching critical examination of the Christian 
records, especially those of the apostolic age and the one imme- 
diately succeeding. One who does not himself belong to this 
school will here, too, oftentimes tax them with being prejudiced, 
with arbitrary statements repugnant to history, with an a@ priori 
building up and pulling down. But if at the same time he be 
impartial he will acknowledge that this strong critical impulse was 
in part occasioned: by the weakness and carelessness, relatively 
speaking, of the critical element on the part of the teachers of the 
positive Christian theology; and if he be a scientific man, he will 
insist that this criticism be not met with mere rejection, and that 
we do not withdraw from it on account of a desire, always fruitless, 
to avoid all criticism, but that it be opposed by sound criticism, 
which shall unite a conscientious estimate of the historical docu- 
ments with a free judgment, as Bleck * has done recently im a 
model style. Here too, therefore, we may receive a favourable 
impulse ; and it is certainly most earnestly to be desired that those, 


* See his ‘Beitriige zur Evangelien-Kritik, Reimor, Berlin, 1846, the 
preface of which is peculiarly worthy of study. 
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and particularly younger abilities, who have the peculiar talent 
for it, should devote themselves with all their energy to this de- 
partment, and go not merely into the principles but also into every 
single form of the modern criticism, and thus in lively rivalry 
aid our procuring a well-founded superstructure of historical 
knowledge respecting the first centuries. 

Having thus frankly confessed in what points even the theology 
which this periodical is intended to subserve may receive, and has 
actually received, impulses that deserve acknowledgment from 
modern speculation and criticism, we may now, with all the more 
openness, state the points in which we shall never cease to take 
up a position of defence, protection, and contest, against this side. 

And in the first place, we need scarcely say that we shall always 
oppose in the most decided manner the doctrine which summarily 
denies the objective character of God and absorbs him entirely in 
man. A doctrine which, whilst it regards religion asa mere illusion, 
starts with assuming a profound Dualism in human nature and 
human nature to be decidedly sensual, and ends in making man, 
if he will freely and honestly avow it, an egoist, will perhaps 
make numerous proselytes in an age disposed to materialism and 
egoism; but in the long run it will not be able to tear from the 
human breast the craving for something higher; and in spite of 
its perversion of the most natural and fundamental conditions of 
existence, will effect nothing against a power which has not only 
for centuries in the world’s history proved itself to be the source 
of all that is greatest and noblest, but which also proclaims itself 
to every earnest mind as irresistible and elevated above all that 
is merely personal. 

Still more explicitly, however, shall we be compelled to explain 
ourselves in opposition to that view which acknowledges religion 
indeed, but treats it entirely intellectually, as a circle of conceptions 
and ideas. There is a truth at the bottom of this, but it has been 
perverted into an error. It is correct that religion has an indis- 
pensable element of knowledge and reflection ; that religious feel- 
ing, by its own inward necessity, discloses itself in thought, and 
by that method attains a clear consciousness respecting itself and 
the fullness of its meaning. But it is a mistake, when the matter 
is viewed as if Religion were composed only of a set of views, 
which, after they have received the higher form of ideas, lose their 
original in such fashion that pure thought steps ito the place of 
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faith, and speculation into that of religion. Rather, seeing how 
little man is merely a thinking being, the kernel of his life a mere 
idea, and the substance of his actions mere logic and metaphysics, 
just as little can religion, which denotes the living relation of man 
to God, the position of his whole self to the living God, in its 
elementary form be only a conception, and when completed, pass 
into speculative knowledge. But the fact is, that that fundamental 
relation of our spirits and of our life to God which is rooted in 
our hearts, which exhibits itself in moral acts of the will, which 
includes within itself the most productive germs of knowledge, that, 
therefore, which we properly designate piety, remains there as some- 
thing permanent, even when the most perfect clearness of thought 
respecting it has supervened, because it is the indissoluble and living 
bond of the creature with the Creator, the very foundation of our 
whole being. And as certainly as sound religious feeling of its own 
accord struggles against thinking, so certainly must the thinking 
mind ever and anon retire to the hidden recesses of feeling, and 
dive into its depths, in order to obtain from it new life and 
invigoration. It is not merely a property of wioris that it ‘seeks 
its thought,’* and aims at becoming yvworixi, but it is also a 
property of the true yrGors that it always remains moti), because 
it is in it only it finds its foundation and its full meaning, and 
without it becomes empty and lifeless. For what exists directly in 
feeling, is by no means one and the same with that which exists in 
thought indirectly ; but there is a peculiar element of the spiritual 
life seated in the feeling which does not belong to thought but 
is specifically different from it. Thought is general, but feeling 
is peculiarly the property of the individual and personal ; in thought 
we divide the subject according as it has been set before us ob- 
jectively, but in feeling the subject fastens on us and exerts its full 
living influence on us. If, then, religion ultimately rest essentially 
on our peculiar individual and personal relation to God, on the fact 
that our ‘ self’ has been directly and completely laid hold upon by 
God and been penetrated with his influences, it can never pass into 
mere thought or be resolved into speculation, because thinking 
is something different from this; but just as it is referred to 
thought in order to become perfectly conscious of itself, so thought 
is referred to it, in order not to lose its living foundation; nay 


* Nitzsch. Practische Theologie, vol. i. p. 306, Xe. 
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more, as the originator, it may exist there even without full-shaped 
thought, but living thought, referring itself to it, can never exist 
without it. 

And decidedly as we shall maintain this life-embracing cha- 
racter of a healthy piety, equally decidedly also shall we always 
step forward and contend for the essentially ethical character of 
religion in general and of Christianity in particular. So 


soon as the Divine nature is understood to be not merely the 


power of nature but absolutely holy, religion itself cannot be 
realized in any other method than by assuming definite moral 
dispositions in the mind, and of necessity also produces moral 
results as its consequence, when it has come to have an influence 
over the life. But Christianity cannot be at all perfectly estimated, 
if it is not regarded as a religion which aims, as its final cause, at 
a most thorough sanctification both of the individual and of man- 
kind, as a moral principle implanted in mankind to work per- 
manently on them. But even this supposes a moral condition 
which must necessarily be fulfilled before attaining to theological 
knowledge. With respect to the knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena or mathematical truths, it could be said to depend on 
the moral state only in a very remote degree; but with respect to 
the knowledge of Christian truths, we must maintain that it does 
so of necessity and directly. For if in the department of religion 
we can perfectly understand and appreciate that only which our 
own consciousness has learnt and experienced, and Christianity 
can pass into our minds only when they furnish suitable points of 
moral attachment, it is self-evident that all deep and living know- 
ledge of Christianity is conveyed through a moral medium, and that 
an act of the will must precede the act of learning, by which means 
Christianity, in the first instance objective, becomes an actual 
part and parcel of the soul. Those, therefore, who approach 
Christianity only as it were puris naturalibus, with a mind highly 
educated it may be in other respects, yet conversant only with 
the objects of nature immediately surrounding us, and aim at con- 
structing its system, begin that which is not more contradictory 
than it is illusory. It is that mind rather that has been actually 
penetrated by it and morally born again by it that will attain a true 
understanding of it. But here we come into especial contact with 
this fact. Christianity is, in its fundamental operation, a process 
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of reconciliation and redemption. But reconciliation presupposes 
an inward opposition which is done away, redemption a pressing 
burden which is removed, and both the full acknowledgment of 
sin, from which the opposition springs and the pressure of the 
burden is produced. But where such a notion of sin gains pre- 
dominance as at once annihilates it, by changing it into a mere 
negation, a vanishing point, and renders the strong opposition 
between good and evil a transient one, and thus does away with 
the force of personal guilt, there we shall lack at once the very 
first foundation on which alone a knowledge of Christianity, as it 
really is, and as the founders of our church* in particular, have 
viewed it, can be raised. And in opposition to this view it will be 
our very especial duty always to give prominence to the ultimate 
and fundamental conditions alike of the moral life and of the 
theological knowledge which is connected with our previous notions 
of it, conditions whose seat is not merely in our understanding but 
also in the conscience. 

This mode of disposing of the strong idea of sin is always 
associated, (and this is a further point in our polemical position,) 
with a pantheistic style of thinking. Where the ultimate and 
fundamental requirements of the moral being — requirements 
which, in the end, rest only on the uncontradictory character of 
the immediate moral consciousness, that is, on the conscience—are 
lost sight of, there is no recognition of him who addresses us as 
the Holy One through the voice of conscience; and where, in 
connexion with this, the soul of man is regarded as identical with 
the Divine Being, no room is left for the idea that sin has separated 
us from God, and that after this separation union with him can- 
not be restored, except by means of a reconciliation. Viewed in 
this mode, God is the universal Spirit who realizes himself and 


* This has been made evident in many ways; by Hundeshagen in his 
‘Deutscher Protestantismus,’ (German Protestantism,) and now also by 
Schenkel in a complete historic and dogmatical development in vol. ii. of 
his work on the ‘Das Wesen des Protestantismus, (the Essence of Protes- 
tantism,) after that Jul. Miiller had already treated of the ‘Christliche 
Lehre von der Siinde,’ (Christian Doctrine of Sin,) in a more general man- 
ner, and thus had laid one of the most important stones in the foundation 
for erecting the new theology. 
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attains to consciousness in the totality of human spirits, and thus 
indeed he is eternally becoming a person in others, the all- 
personality or the all of persons, but never possessed of independ- 
ent personality, never of absolute personality. Mankind, how- 
ever, although they have stripped God of personality by their own 
individuality, an individuality which is established by the process of 
the mind and disappears also in it, are nevertheless no true persons, 
but specimens of a species which reciprocally complete each other, 
and who must all be taken together before the Divine spirit, the idea, 
will be perfectly realized. To this mode of viewing it, Christianity is 
most decidedly opposed. It is thoroughly personal in its character, 
and rests entirely on the acknowledgment of the full meaning both 
of human personality and the Divine. And it is just in this particu- 
lar that the thinking which has emancipated itself in recent times 
from pantheistic traditions is placing itself more decisively and more 
generally on the side of Christianity. It is impelled to this in 
the first instance, by the irresistible tendency of the general and 
abstract to become the living, the concrete, and the individual; but 
principally by the revived and more profound conception of reli- 
gion, and in religion of the essentially moral character of man. For 
in fact it is impossible to hold fast by the completely moral character 
of man without recognizing the full force of his personality, and in 
like manner this cannot be upheld in all its strength, without 
being led by it to recognize the Divine personality; so that just 
as both the human as well as the Divine personality disappear 
together in Pantheism, so both re-appear together in a living 
Theism. Pantheism, which also expects the realization of this 
idea, that is, the completely moral character to mankind, views it as 
accomplished not in the individual but in the entire species. For 
this it necessarily required the idea of the completing of indi- 
viduals by means of one another. But even this idea is in matters 
of morals a thoroughly one-sided and erroneous one. Morality, 
agreeably to its nature, permits no sharing of the duty, and admits 
no compensation for the failings of one by the virtues of another, 
but, according to its fundamental character, desires to be com- 
pletely embodied in every one. And it is this cireumstance which 
renders so very plain the immeasurable importance of every sepa- 
rate character destined to attain to what is highest as a necessity 
of its own constitution, and that too, independently of the cir- 
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cumstances of our present life, because that is an object which can 
be attained only in an endless development. At the same time, 
however, it is true that our moral personality is never to be re- 
garded as isolated, but as forming one member of that entire moral 
organization composed of mankind at large, and just as the indivi- 
dual man is not to be conceived of without the very highest aim in 
his existence, so mankind is to be associated with this idea. By this 
means we preserve the idea of a moral aim in the world, and in this 
very circumstance there is unavoidably implied the acknowledgment 
of a mind which has freely and consciously determined this aim, 
which has ordained the world for it by the exertion of almighty 
power and conducted its development through all deviations irre- 
sistibly towards its highest end. Consequently moral personality 
does not exist apart from a moral arrangement of the world, and 
this not without an almighty mind, self-conscious, and ruling the 
world. The moral constitution of man itself leads necessarily to 
Theism, and thereby it acquires an inalienable right in opposition 
to Pantheism, which not only lacks a sufficient reply to the ques- 
tion respecting the existence of the world in general, but is still 
less able to give a reply to the inquiry about the origin of such a 
world, ‘as is busied about aims immeasurably lofty and in the 
highest degree, moral.’ We need scarcely add here, that that too 
which we call piety in the fullest sense, cannot be conceived of, 
except on the supposition of a theistical theology. This is based 
on the inseparable connexion between the moral and the religious ; 
but principally on this, that it is only where man is distinguished 
from God that an actual and living relation can exist between the 
two, whilst by rendering the Divine and the human identical, those 
actions which we must regard as specially appropriate to piety, 
such as Devotion, Prayer, Repentance, Faith, cease. 

Taking our stand then, on the doctrine of a living Theism, we 
shall also always maintain the historical character of Christianity, 
in opposition to pantheistic speculation. Pantheism has no really 
adequate explanation either of the creation of the world at large, 
or of the new spiritual creation of Christianity; whilst that 
Theism, which acknowledges the doctrine of the Divine indwelling, 
is able to understand Christianity in the shape in which it presents 
itself. Christianity in its reality is something altogether foreign 
to Pantheism and opposed toit. On the one side, Pantheism finds 
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a religion which reposes entirely on our consciousness of a God, who 
is the free Creator, Holy Legislator, Righteous Judge, and All-mer- 
ciful Father, and yet it cannot recognize the ultimate source from 
which its elements proceed although it styles this religion the abso- 
lute one. On the other side, it cannot dispute that, from this reli- 
gion there have proceeded effects which have moved the world and 
revolutionized mankind, and yet it is not in a condition to point 
out the real causes which have occasioned them. The consequence is 
that it necessarily arrives at strange and contradictory views. It 
establishes a belie which creates its author only when it has been 
itself originated ; a new life of sanctification is introduced, which 
is traced back entirely to the operation of a holy individual, one 
with God, an operation conferring moral emancipation and redemp- 
tion, and yet this individual is only the creation of pious fancy; in 
this same individual there is believed to be, with a confidence over- 
mastering death, a new revelation of God, sealed with deeds and 
effects of a peculiar kind, and yet there is no God who could reveal 
himself at any one point specifically, or at all break through the 
eternal order of natural events. Thus pantheistic speculation can 
only act in the way of rejecting all these fundamental elements of 
Christianity, yet without giving a real explanation. A living Theism, 
on the contrary, which upholds a God free in his almightiness and 
working internally through all the stages of the world’s develop- 
ment, a God who is essentially holy love, might not only appro- 
priate to itself all the essential elements of Christianity which are 
the consequences of this idea of God, an idea rooted in Chris- 
tianity itself, but it would appropriate also the principal facts in 
Christianity,—a perfect and therefore moral revelation of the living 
God, a restoration of communion with him to be accomplished in 
the way of reconciliation and sanctification, through the agency of 
a human being perfectly united with God, the communication, 
founded on this, of a new spirit and life to mankind, and the 
miracle of creation without which none of all this can be con- 
ceived of ; it would, I say, of necessity demand these fundamental 
elements as something naturally flowing from its idea of God, even 
if they did not present themselves as already realized in so lumin- 
ous an elevation and victorious a power in the person and work of 
Christ. For this reason, also, this Theism is able to conceive 
of Christianity as a real history, but pervaded with the richest 
Divine materials ; as a religion which has widened the circle of the 
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religious and moral consciousness, not merely by views and notions, 
but by facts; as a world not of ideas only, but of ideas that have 
assumed a real and historical shape; as a phenomenon whose 
world-affecting results rest, in fact, on a suitable and real 
foundation. 

But if this foundation be a sure one, we shall be under no neces- 
sity of avoiding the free exercise of criticism, and on this point 
may we be permitted in conclusion to offer a brief observation 
more. Criticism must undoubtedly exist and has an unquestion- 
able right in the domain of Christianity, inasmuch as it presents an 
historical career in which elements that are not genuine and 
which disfigure it, have mixed themselves up with that which is 
originally essential. But there may as certainly be a false style of 
criticism as well as an excess and a rampancy in proportion to 
other scientific processes. 

Criticism does not create its subject but finds it already in 
existence, and its office is to restore its essence in all its original 
state and purity. In all cases where it is intended to answer its 
idea, it must be exercised with the intention of subserving the 
purity and truth of the subject apart from blind prejudice either 
for or against, with the feeling which we are wont to style impar- 
tial. But if criticism starts with a feeling hostile to the matter 
in hand, or at all with the assumption that it is really a nothing, 
it will at bottom attempt to do away with it, and instead of 
restoring it to its primitive state of course more darken than 
explain it. Now, in spite of its boasting about the absence 
of pre-formed notions, we may without hazard maintain that 
modern criticism has frequently fallen into this plight. It has 
not arrived at its results by reaching the end of a pathway free 
from the influences of a philosophy of religion, but these results 
it would have maintained even without the critical process. The 
philosophy of religion of the modern school is not the product of 
criticism, but its criticism has been determined by its philosophy 
of religion. Thus it has perhaps freed itself from theological 
pre-suppositions but at the same time put itself under the influence 
of philosophical ones ; and whilst the former were in substance akin 
to the matter to be treated of, the latter were opposed to it. 

But under these circumstances it was both natural that this 
criticism should end in a process that did away with every- 
thing, and unavoidable that it should at last reach a point 
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where the whole compass of ideas which still remained of 
Christianity floated in the air and furnished no adequate founda- 
tion for the origin of this real world-force, which we call Chris- 
tianity. But when once the real matters with which Christian 
theology has properly to do have been disorganized and consumed, 
there remained little else in case they were not disposed to leave 
the matter alone, than the restless critical propensity and zeal still 
working on. ‘Thus criticism became a principal point absorbing 
every thing else, and there was originated a sort of critical superfu- 
tation. For, in fact, it appeared on the part of the speculative 
critical school as if theology would quite disappear in criticism. 
And on this account practical men who deeply feel that religion 
and Christianity do not exist for the sake of criticism, and who per- 
haps would allow that criticism does purify religious subjects, but 
not so as to render them unfit for practical use, may easily turn 
away from all criticism with disgust or through anger become 
vehement against it. But science which cannot allow itself to be 
influenced by such passion will be charged with the duty not merely 
of seriously cherishing in conjunction with criticism, which is only a 
subservient part, a means of purification, a fresh breeze as it were, 
intended to disperse the mist and clouds which settle between the 
living sun of Christianity and the human mind, the other more posi- 
tive parts of Christian knowledge and practice, but also of exercising 
criticism itself with an historical and objective, but, at the same 
time, free and impartial intention, that thus the problems which the 
earliest Christian antiquity presents, may not be hacked to pieces 
by an a priori treatment, but solved historically, and the essential 
parts of Christianity not disorganized but explained and restored 
in their purity, and by this very process rendered more efficacious 
for practical use, and to this duty our ‘ Studien und Kritiken’ will 
faithfully and zealously apply itself. 

This then is the theology which our periodical will guarantee, 
and it will continue further to establish, defend, and contend for 
it, as it has previously done, in opposition to the pantheistic 
modes of thinking. Its principal features have been drawn 
plainly enough, and every one may perceive them. It regards 
both Christianity and science as the highest inalienable possessions 
of mankind, and will not permit them to be severed, but aims at 
retaining them in a living union. It does not desire Faith or 
Knowledge, the Letter or Spirit, but Faith and Knowledge, the 
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Letter and the Spirit. It does not render itself dependent on any 
human doctrinal formula, but at the same time understands how 
to appreciate properly what the mind of previous Christian ages and 
their noblest representatives have produced and how profitably to 
use them. It does not esteem it its duty to be a servant of the 
church, bound down by formule, but yet it does not forget that its 
position is that of loving co-operation with the church, and that its 
office cannot be that of rendering ‘any one unfit for the service of 
the church.’ The consequence is, that it is of necessity opposed to 
those modes of thought which, leaving mankind a melancholy 
choice between piety and thinking, faith and knowledge, Chris- 
tianity and speculation, decide for the latter, and consequently set 
up a doctrine which makes God disappear in the world, Christ in 
mankind, personality in the species, freedom in necessity; and 
whilst it imagines that its man is one naturally possessed of 
divinity, it loses alike the living God and man fitted for moral 
fellowship with him, and at the same time with both of these, the 
actual, typical, and historical God-man, and in lieu of all these sets 
up a man-God however adroitly the fact may be covered over. In 
opposition to this the theology in which we cheerfully avow our 
belief, and which also we do not require to fetch ‘from the shoe- 
maker’s bench or the counting-house,’* will always strive to give 
religion its weight, not merely as an inalienable, constituent element 
of the true nature of man, but also as a morally regulated and 
living relation between man and a personal God ; that is, to adopt 
Hundeshagen’s language, to restore in our day with all earnestness 
the synthesis of the ethical and theoretical factor in this matter, 
—a synthesis which was originally the creative foundation of evan- 
gelical Protestantism, but yet so to treat of Christianity that 
its peculiar character, that is, its Divine origin and creative 
power shall continue to be preserved, and at the same time its 
inward connexion with the whole spiritual development of man- 
kind be shown up; tiiat it shall be studied in its human develop- 
ment, yet also in its unchangeable truth and internal and necessary 
coherence, and that in all its parts it be referred back to that which 
alone forms its true centre, its heart and life and spirit,—to the 
person of its Founder in his God-man nature reconciling, redeem- 
ing, and sanctifying, a person which indeed stands absolutely alone 


* Strauss, Glaubenslehre, vol. ii. p. 625. 
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in the fulness of the indwelling Divine life, but at the same 
time includes within itself not merely a finished perfection, but 
the creative beginning also of a life, which will pass from it to all 
who shall make it their own by faith after the purifying fire of 
repentance has preceded, and shall thus become what they are not 
in themselves, new men of a truly Godlike kind and nature. 

As we have hitherto contended for this Theology with those 
weapons only which appeared to us the worthy ones, the weapons 
of the Spirit both in writing and speaking, with reasons drawn 
from inquiry and reflection, in a just and moderate manner, so 
we shall continue to do for the future. The reproach of luke- 
warmness and a desire to please men, we shall mect with the 
conviction that scientific questions, however much even the whole 
man may be interested in them, are to be dealt with in a quiet 
searching manner; that in no case does it avail in these matters 
only to defeat an adversary, but that where possible we should 
promote a better understanding respecting the more general points 
at least ; and that theologians in their mode of fighting should not 
allow themselves to be put to shame by that knightly generosity 
which is established in other important departments of life by the 
noblest nations. Yet we shall not refrain from designating as 
such that which appears to us unchristian, impious, or very pre- 
judicial to morals; and in cases where the nature of the subject 
requires it, we shall not restrain the expression even of our dis- 
pleasure and indignation. And in this respect may the sharper 
type in which this periodical will for the future be printed, be also 
a sign of the increased sharpness with which we must step forward 
against many of the phenomena of the day. 

3. But it is time that we should turn our attention to another 
quarter, the importance of which in the theological crisis of our 
times must also not be lost sight of. 

If the speculative and critical tendency, entering in part on the 
inheritance of the older Rationalism, has only made the further 
discovery, that an incomparably smaller theological capital exists 
than the former had flattered itself that it possessed, in fact that 
it had reached at last a complete deficit, there is an entirely 
opposite mode of thinking which attaching itself to the positive 
in supernaturalism has considerably extended the circle of the 
credenda which it maintains by a decided advance from what is 
sanctioned by the Bible to that which is sanctioned by the church, 
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The older Supranaturalism appeared to wash away and enervate 
the peculiarly evangelical and fundamental doctrines. There 
sprang up partly from within and partly from the influence of 
various circumstances in the times, a desire for a richer and more 
settled material for faith; and whilst this, indeed, existed in the 
Scriptures, understood once more in a more serious and fuller 
sense, but yet at the same time the necessity of setting it forth in 
the shape of idéas and of arranging it systematically was felt, the 
system of the church presented itself in which this object had been 
accomplished perfectly and even to the minutest points with 
unquestionable acuteness. In it there was something more full of 
meaning than Rationalism, something more compact than that 
which Supranaturalism could furnish. That this system had 
really suffered harm from the whole development of science, that it 
could no longer truly satisfy the deeper spiritual necessities of the 
times, was disputed, and the necessity for a new building up of 
Christian doctrinal truth was not acknowledged. A new structure 
appeared something questionable and superfluous. In it they had 
a theology ready at hand, and this it was considered they not only 
might trust all the more confidently, but even must do so be- 
cause it alone furnished the middle term for preserving continuity 
in the development of Christian doctrine, and because it only 
offered a perfectly secure and Jawful position, since it alone was 
in a state, in spite of all opposition and all departure from it, to 
claim for itself the advantage of public sanction and legal confirma- 
tion on the part of the church, inasmuch as it had sprung entirely 
from the confessions of the church. In this mode a restoration 
of a strictly church Theology took place, partly through theolo- 
gians to whom the legal point of view was not strange, and partly 
through lawyers who had a lively zeal for the church. 

The natural consequence of this could not long tarry ; it con- 
sisted in a return to what was specifically approved in the con- 
fessions. Did any one wish to be a churchman in the true historical 
sense, he could be so only after the purely preserved type of the 
Lutheran or Reformed churchman. The natural effect was a 
reviving of strict Lutheranism or Calvinism; a most zealous urging 
of the differences from which the separation of the two Protestant 
confessions had originated; an aversion to every union which 
would not have been in some fashion or other an unio absorptiva, 
as far as one opposing party was concerned; an avowed opposition 
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to the union that had already been effected and even a solemn 
renunciation of it. 

Yet these tendencies were exhibited far more on the Lutheran 
side, which from the time of its origin has always been more 
exclusive, less so on the part of the reformed church and its 
theology, which, in the whole of its career, had manifested greater 
mildness and pleasure in union, although it received in this contest 
a provocation, unquestionably beneficial, to pay more attention to 
its own special property and abilities, to set them forth more 
clearly and to defend them against attacks in part most un- 
seemly. 

As a representative of these views there appeared on the arena, 
nearly contemporaneously with our ‘ Studien,’ the ‘ Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung.’* Originally it was intended rather for spiritual 
and practical edification, and was in part of a pietistic complexion ; 
but subsequently, when relatively speaking it opposed Pietism, 
it formed a transition link to an orthodox churchmanship, and at 
the present hour occupies its post on the field of conflict in 
theology and in the church, as its most energetic and most suc- 
cessful, if not most consistent champion, in company with the 
magazines of Harless, Rudelbach, and Guerike. It will not, 
therefore, be inappropriate if, with an eye to it, we describe our 
position towards that tendency in theology and in questions relat- 
ing to the church, which it represents in so pregnant and uniformly 
pugnacious a manner. 

There will probably be no doubt amongst those who have preserved 
any degree of impartiality, that the holding fast by the confessions 
of the church and the orthodox system established by them within 
the church is capable of justification, for it would be strange and 
almost childish indeed to insist that the church should tolerate all 
possible modes of thinking in the church, or that it should 
renounce that which peculiarly belonged to the church, or should 
attempt to injure it in the smallest degree. Nay rather, it is not 
only to be wished but also to be required, as something agreeable 
to nature, that within the church the voice of the church’s doctrine 
should be heard in full decisiveness and power, and where this is 
the case, where especially the traditional teachings of the church 
have been upheld with an able equipment of knowledge, with 


* Under the editorship of Dr. Hengstenberg of Berlin. (‘Tr.) 
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spirit and animation in the mode of presenting them, and with 
that freshness and power which springs from personal con- 
viction, no moderate thinker will refuse his commendation. To 
those, therefore, who in these matters are wont only to object and 
to accuse and in the end perhaps only to insult, we cannot and 
shall not even listen. Nay rather, the better, the purer, and the 
more thoroughly, and the freer, at the same time, from passion, 
arrogance, and bitterness, the unabridged and unmitigated teach- 
ing of the church, held in undiminished objectivity, is set before 
the world and defended, the more shall we rejoice over it as a 
necessary element in the complete life of theology; and moreover 
not refrain from confessing that in respect of the foundation 
and essential substance of our faith, we stand in company with 
the advocates of the church’s doctrine on the same common 
ground of that Gospel which our Reformers brought once more 
to light. 

On the contrary, when this mode of thinking, to which we do 
full justice when we recognise it as a part of the whole, aims 
itself at being the whole, at shutting out every other mode of 
thought and at reigning alone in the church, we shall oppose it as 
openly and unreservedly, and that not merely to promote the inde- 
pendent advance of theology, but to promote the interests of the 
church itself, which, if it is intended to develope a really healthy 
life, cannot dispense with a free theology and one that exists in 
perfection only when free. If at an earlier period the church 
and its doctrine have been unbecomingly slighted and even 
treated ill, yet we must perhaps be on our guard that we are 
not now tempted through mere attachment to the church to lose 
sight of that Christian element which is the deeper and more 
general bond of union, and in place of the imperishable original 
contents of the Gospel to substitute the church’s mode of viewing 
them, which, whatever advantages it may have, we are still 
justified in regarding as temporary and human. 

It is a fact clear enough, indeed, that our evangelical church 
relies not on the Reformers but on Christ and his saving work ; 
consequently not on the creeds set up by the Reformers and their 
successors but on the original testimony which Christ gave respect- 
ing himself and his salvation contained in the Scriptures. To 
the standard of this original testimony everything in the evangeli- 
cal church must be referred, even the matter of the church’s doc- 
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trinal teachings ; and certain as it is on the one side that we have 
a full right to regard ourselves as members of the church founded 
by the reformers only when we acknowledge from personal convic- 
tion that the essential foundations on which it reposes are agree- 
able to Scripture, it is also equally certain on the other side that 
the whole of these confessions reduced to formule must not be 
made the rule for interpreting Scripture, but the examination of 
the sense of Scripture must be a free one, that is, must be bound 
down to those laws only which are implied in the nature of the 
subject, unless the evangelical church intends to apostatize from 
its origin and in its subsequent career to disavow the reforming 
spirit in which it originated.* But it is also self-evident to every 
impartial mind that even our position towards the Scriptures is no 
longer completely the same as that of the founders of our church 
system. The Christian community, the church, is, agreeably to its 
fundamental idea, a living organization. Such an organization has 
its origin not in anything that is written, however excellent 
and sacred, but in something that is living. This living some- 
thing is Christ. In virtue of the fullness of his God-man life he 
held within himself the power of the kingdom of God, and from 
him it and its exhibition in the church has unfolded itself, with 
a consequence in conformity with nature. Thus the church ulti- 
mately rests on Christ, not on the Scripture. It is true, indeed, 
that the Scripture is the original witness of Christ, of his life, his 
doctrine, and his work, and consequently every subsequent mode 
of dealing with them is to be judged by it; but within the border 
of Scripture itself we can correctly estimate its single parts only by 
that which is the centre and fundamental matter of its testimony, 


* Jul. Miiller puts this in a formula in his important and searching work 
‘On the first General Synod of the National Prussian Church,’ Breslau, 
1847, when he says, pp. 20 and 21, respecting a new formative epoch in 
the church, ‘We must require that it shall not stand in opposition, as far as 
principle is concerned, with the fundamental idea of its commencement, if 
one and the same essential character is not to be done away with in the 
progress of its development. Were this the case, it must attempt to found 
a new church on a new foundation. But it does not, therefore, follow 
that the entire further development of the evangelical church should bear 
an uniformly affirmative relation to its commencement, in order to pre- 
serve the connexion with that commencement. On this interpretation 
every development would be only a settling of what had been left unsettled 
at the commencement and during the previous stages.’ 
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by that view which itself gives of Christ and his work. This, too, 
did the reformers, and especially Luther. But at the same time 
they and still more their successors were driven through opposition 
to the Catholic principle of tradition, so to view the principle of 
Scripture that they applied the principle of the Divine standard to 
all parts, to all the statements of Scripture, with perfect uniformity. 
But this, with a scientific and impartial mode of treatment and 
with a more living and free view of the idea of inspiration, we can 
no longer doin such fashion. Going back to the commencement 
which we find in the reformers themselves, we must not merely 
interpret Christ by means of the Scripture, but the Scripture also 
by means of its living central truth, Christ, and pronounce on its 
separate parts; and since by this means we have not a self-made, 
arbitrary standard, but an objective one furnished by the Scriptures 
themselves, we take our stand not so much on the single sentence 
of Scripture, but rather on the complete organization formed by 
the contents of Scripture, on the revelation which is contained in 
the Scripture and testified by it but is not directly the Scripture 
itself, and find occasion to make distinctions and gradations which 
the originators of our church system did not know.* Besides, we 
have advanced also in the interpretation of Scripture by means of 
the historical and linguistical, as well as the general and scientific 
investigations of three centuries, and in this point, too, the criticism 
of the last century ought not to have been without fruit. These 
advances and alterations must certainly exert an influence on our 
doctrinal teaching through the application made of the meaning of 
Scripture thus newly brought out, and if the reformers who, never- 
theless, were only theologians, were right in viewing the contents 
of Scripture according to the natural peculiarity of their style of 
thinking and speaking, the right will not be denied us who are not 
reformers indeed but yet are theologians, because we live three 
hundred years later. The power and grandeur of Christianity 
is not preserved by maintaining itself in forms once given, but 
by its revealing eternal, inexhaustible, and living contents in 
various forms and by becoming young and fresh for every age of 
importance in the history of the world, just as the phoenix, which 
rose in new youth from the consuming flames. The decisiveness 
and settledness of the Christian faith is not shown by its cling- 


* See Sartorius, Lehre von der Heiligen Liebe. Pt. ii. p. 82. 
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ing to a temporary mode of exhibiting its matter in order to live 
and die with it, but by its possessing the bold confidence that 
the indestructible truth existing in it will take a new shape when 
antique and venerable forms become insufficient or fall to pieces, 
and in this shape becomes only the more active because it is not a 
foreign one but a product of the most real and best spiritual life 
of the era. 

Thus situated we are not so fortunate indeed as to possess a ready- 
made Theology. Such an one is, indeed, more convenient ; it appears, 
moreover, to be safer and more practical. But such a Theology can 
maintain its ground only when it puts the problems on one side, and 
does not at all go into many questions; when it excludes new 
forms, ‘through passionate precipitancy in affirming or denying.’ 
And it will be reasonably doubted also whether a science which is 
essentially ready-made corresponds with its idea. Where we have 
to deal with such great, such infinite subjects as God, Religion, 
Christianity, with an ocean of knowledge one age will as little exhaust 
every point as another age can be prevented from anew creating, 
and using in its own fashion what it has won. They that in this 
department exclude new forms lose sight alike of the fulness of the 
subject and the living character of the science. They that would 
arrest Theology at any given point, however zealously they may 
speak on behalf of the church, are no thorough-going sons and 
friends of that church, which is intent on something more than 
merely retaining and more accurately settling what was handed 
down in traditions. 

In this view we shall not only never agree with that an unevan- 
gelical yoke should be imposed on the evangelical community and 
an unnatural restraint be imposed on the natural developement of 
Theology, but contend against it with all the weapons that are 
suitable to the subject; contend against spiritual things being 
improperly judged by the principle of abstract law, and that the 
church’s form of faith should be assimilated to the biblical sub- 
stance of that faith or, it may be, set above it, under the direction of 
this principle, but that by-and-by a whole age should be denied the 
right and capacity of adopting this substance in a fresh and pos- 
sibly more adequate mode of expression; contend against such 
restrictions in the church as would render the appearance of 
reforming and advancing energies an impossibility ; contend finally 
against every wish and attempt to set up within a church which is 
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founded on a free Gospel and within the border of a Theology which 
exists in a rich fresh development, a development imbued, certainly, 
in its most important efforts with the living spirit of the Gospel, 
a tribunal from which every mode of thinking either as respects 
Theology or the church which deviated from the standard would 
be rejected with hard words and perhaps condemned even on 
moral grounds; for German evangelical Theologians now 
occupy such a position towards one another that they do not 
acknowledge any,one single individual as the spiritual man who 
judges all things and whom no one judges, but every one contri- 
butes for the common benefit as his appointed portion that which 
the Spirit gives him, and whatever is built on the foundation 
‘other than which no man can lay,’ in the shape of precious 
stones, gold, or silver, will stand the trial of ‘that day,’ while, on the 
contrary, the hay, the straw, or the stubble, will infallibly be 
consumed in the heaven-conducted development of the church, 
however much importance it may assume for the moment.* 

But if we make a most decided stand against fixing the historical 
development of our church at any one point immoveably and 
against unalterable laws and limits being set to the free exercise 
and development of our subjective views in consequence of this 
falsely assumed objective standard,—a principle in which the public 
have rightly discovered the sign of a reaction,t—yet we are far 
removed from occupying in consequence a polemical or even only 
an indifferent position towards history in general and especially 
the history of our own church. And if we possess no ready-made 
Theology still less have we one which aims every minute at 
beginning over again entirely and instead of the old inscribes on 
its banner, ‘the modern.’ The Theology of the ‘Studien’ aims at 
being a really historical one. It dives inquiringly and thought- 
fully into history; it is open to receive the truths and laws 
which meet it thence ; it uses faithfully and conscientiously what is 
genuine and really evangelical in the results of history ; but it does 
not merge itself in history, but preserves in reference to it a 


* See on the whole of this subject Jul. Miiller’s very admirable and 
decided language in the work previously quoted. 

+ See Hundeshagen’s powerful and spirited work, Der Deutche Pro- 
testantismus, (German Protestantism.) Frankfort, 1847; especially 
p. 261, &e. 
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becoming independence of judgment and thought. Without 
being history-less, it is history-free, and labours to reach the right 
historical truth, that which proceeds from the living spirit. And 
in this it is certainly right. For they are not truly historical who 
cling to a past point in history, but those who Jive in history, and 
therefore themselves work in it under the guidance of a pro- 
found education in history and advance with its real current. The 
correct and healthy taste for history does not look into the past 
merely, but knows that to-day also is a time for events and for 
actions, and that from the past by means of the present in which 
we are all summoned to work a future will issue whose duty it will 
be to expand and ripen the best living buddings of the past. This 
the reformers did when they constructed a new system out of an 
old one on an eternal foundation, and they have entrusted to their 
successors the completion of their grand undertaking on the same 
foundation and in the same spirit. Thus in our idea the truly 
historical coincides with the reforming; for the principle of 
Reform just includes both in it, the basing of the new on the old 
and the ripening of the old into the new; and exactly for this 
reason the Reformation wears in an eminent degree an historical 
character. 

It has long ago been said of Theology from various quarters, 
that it had only the alternatives either of a strict observance of the 
church orthodoxy or the autonomy of pantheistic speculation. 
Since then years have rolled by and we find that this choice has 
not been made by very many respectable theologians in our 
German evangelical church. Even the terrorist cry for decision 
and the sneer that they were only ha/f men and had not courage 
to be so altogether, could not move them from their position and 
drive them to adopting the one or the other side of these alterna- 
tives. Perhaps they thought that at other times very courageous 
men had found themselves in a like situation and had been exposed 
to similar pressure, without, however, ceasing to be thorough men, 
nay rather, by that very circumstance preserving the thoroughness 
of their characters. For, in fact, the apostle Paul was a 
thorough man, without confining himself in the strictness of 
Judaism or suffering himself to be led astray by the idealism of 
the new Gnosis; Augustin, too, was a thorough man, without 
continuing in the Manichean worship of nature or going over 
to the church of the saints established by the Donatists ; Luther, 
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too, was a thorough man, without submitting to the demands 
of the prevalent churchmanship under the papacy or to the un- 
historical fervour of the fanatical sects of his day; Calvin, too, 
was a thorough man, without yielding to Zwingle’s spiritualism 
or Luther’s decided realism, between whom both in the doctrine 
of the eucharist and in other points he sought rather to find 
a middle course; Spener, too, was a thorough man, without 
permitting faith to trench on love or love on faith; and if an 
example from our own times be desired, Schleiermacher, too, was 
a thorough man, without sacrificing Theology to speculation or 
speculation to Theology, communion in the subject of it or the 
subject in communion. Thus we ought to think that there may 
be something that may be energetic, sound, decided and thorough, 
without falling under the dominion of the either or the or of 
absolutely opposite tendencies at any given epoch. Indeed, we 
might even be so daring as to believe that it shows more strength 
to withstand the violent pressure of these tendencies under the 
conviction that this is the best means of preserving the complete- 
ness of a subject that may be under investigation, rather than by 
yielding to the solicitations put forth by their own selfish fervour.* 
And it was just this completeness which we promote which we con- 
ceived could be maintained only by the settled and safe, though not 
exclusive, carrying out of the principle which from the beginning 
had appeared to us to be the correct one, and which if it have been 
modified in detail perhaps, bas only essentially been more completely 
tested by experience. It is in this sense we seek our completeness, 
not in the sense of boasting that we are ourselves complete, for 
what man is there that does not stand in need of having defects 
supplied, but in the sense of aiming at what is complete; and this 
completeness we have not to go in quest of, but have found it in 
Christ, whom we desire as a whole Christ, in his person and in his 
work, in his life and in his doctrine, in his humanity and in his 
divinity; complete as the Scriptures witness of him; complete as 


* This at least is the opinion of L. Ranke, a man well acquainted with 
history and with life, when he says, ‘The world loves and most admires 
one-sided tendencies, because they are wont to lead to results that make a 
figure. But, without doubt, still greater power is required to maintain and 


carry out a moderate opinion in the midst of violent parties with conflicting 
claims.’ 
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he lives and reigns in the church; complete also in the fact that 
we find that in him God is reconciled and made one with us 
without human mediation, and also that through him we have been 
delivered from all human tenets and authority in matters of faith. 
This is the completeness which we desire in Theology, in the 
church, in the life of individuals and in that of nations, and who- 
ever does not find a decided and active desire for this completeness 
decided enough, cannot receive any help from us. 

Such then would be the character of the Theology which the 
‘Studien und Kritiken’ would uphold for the future also. It is 
not doctrinaire and adapted merely to theory and the schools; 
it is not a wavering medium between faith and unbelief; it is 
not an eclectic mixing up of heterogeneous elements. These 
charges we may most confidently repel. But it aims at life and 
communion, a steady tendency towards that which is necessary, 
the union of a settled faith certified by experience with free investi- 
gation and penetrating reflection. Its principle, full of life, is 
based on him who is the source of Divine life and eternal truth to 
man ; it desires to rear its superstructure on that foundation ‘other 
than which no man can lay,’ with /iving stones, in spiritual har- 
mony indeed and agreeably to the living type of the reformers, yet 
not in a painful imitation of it and in severe conformity with what 
they have bequeathed us. It aims at reforming not the formule 
but the fundamental character, in the spirit of the founders of our 
church, a spirit distinguished as much for its fulness of thorough 
and positive faith as for its freedom. 

It is this spirit, moreover, that promises a future to the Theology 
which it has produced, and confiding in it we meet the new 
decennium with comfort. Whether the hand which writes these 
lines will still be in a condition to write a preface to the fourth 
decennium must be left with God. But the soul which guides this 
hand cherishes the joyous confidence that even when we have ail 
long been removed from this scene this Theology will not lack 
friends and patrons ; nay, it hopes that then those will appear, who 
will not only complete it with’a far richer store of the spirit and 


ina higher style, but introduce it also into the life of the church. 


But for the present we invite those of our contemporaries who 
have found their own views in any degree expressed in the pre- 
ceding exposition, we do not mean in every particular, but in the 
spirit and principal features of the whole, to unite themselves with 
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us in full confidence, that with united strength,—a circumstance of 
urgent necessity in our day,—we may carry on the superstructure, 
which as always, so now in particular, requires that we should 
carry in the one hand the trowel and in the other the sword.* 


A.C, 
Il. 
REMARKS ON EPHESIANS IV. 12—16. : 
Prorosep Verston.—‘ (12) ...... for the edifying of the 


body of Christ, (13) until all (ot wdvres) of us shall coalesce into 
the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God, into a 
perfect man, into the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, (14) that we be no longer children, &c., (15) but, speaking 
the truth in love, may grow up into him ‘in all things who is 
the head, even Christ, (16) from whom the whole body, fitly 
joined together, and compacted by the inward and effectual supply 
of every joint, by the proportionate aid of each several part 
effecteth the growth of the body, to the edifying of itself in love.’ 

The identity of the first and last clauses in this extract suf- 
ficiently evinces the close coherency of all its parts, and the identity 
of figurative representation which pervades its leading and charac- 
teristic members. Hence we should presume, at once, and on 
general grounds, that the phrases, ‘ perfect man,’ and, ‘measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ,’ in verse 13, have no immediate 
or explicit reference to the attainments or perfection of individual 
Christians, but to the development and perfection of that total 
body of Christ, spoken of in the twelfth and sixteenth verses, 
which, by the mutual and conjoint aid and ministration of all its 
parts, and by derivation from its Head, is to ‘be edified in love,’ 
and which, in remarkable conformity with the phraseology of verse 
18, is called by the apostle in another place of this Epistle (i. 23,) 
‘the fulness of Him which filleth all in all? Further scrutiny will, 
I think, make this conclusion indisputably certain. 


* To such of our readers as may desire further information respecting 
the philosophical Pantheism of Germany, and are not already acquainted 
with the work, we would recommend the perusal of Mr. Morell’s able 


Summary in vol. ii. pp. 81—229, of his ‘ History of Modern Philosophy.’ 
2nd edit. 
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But, first, it will be well to anticipate an objection to this exegesis, 
which may perhaps occur to some minds, as suggested by verse 14. 
It may be said-that the reference there is, clearly, to the attain- 
ments of individuals, and that the use of the word ‘children,’ 
taken in connexion and contrast with the expressions ‘perfect 
man,’ ‘measure of the stature,’ &c. in the preceding verse, decides 
that the reference of these expressions also must be to the 
attainments of individuals. To this objection, which, at first sight, 
seems to possess considerable force, 1 reply, that the connexion of 
the expressions in question with verse 12 is not less close than 
with verse 14, nay that, if we take into account the affinity of the 
phrase,—‘ body of Christ,’ (verse 12,) to these expressions, and 
especially to the latter and more remarkable of the two, ‘the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ;’ if we further 
connect with these three clauses, that passage already referred to 
in this Epistle, (i. 22, 23,) ‘and gave Him to be head over all 
things to theychurch, which is His body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all,’ in which we have an amalgamation of the first 
and third of these clauses, and a total representation exactly in 
accordance with the reference and significance which has been 
attributed to the second, (‘a perfect man’); and finally, if to back 
all this evidence we add the perfect parallelism and beautiful har- 
mony which, on this exegesis, is made to appear between verses 12. and 
13 and verses 15 and 16, the close connexion and general parallel- 
ism of which are otherwise and antecedently proved from identity 
of general sentiment, and the identity or para!c!lism of particular 
phrases, (thus in verse 16, ‘edifying of the body,’ =growth of the 
body=(verse 15,) ‘growing up into Christ, the head, in all things ;’ 
in verse 12, ‘edifying of the body of Christ;’=(verse 13,) ‘co- 
alescing (=growing up) into the unity, &c., into a perfect man, into 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’); remembering 
also, that the whole passage, (putting out of ‘account just now the 
particular phraseology of verse 14,) is thus brought into remark- 
able and exquisite harmony with the already twice-referred to Eph. 
i. 22, 23; if we duly weigh all these considerations, we shall, I 
think, be brought to the conclusion that, whatever may be the 
exegesis of verse 14, that must not be allowed to interfere with this 
exegesis of verses 12, 13, 15, 16, so abundantly established, but, 
in subordination to the preceding and following context, must, if 
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possible, be harmonized with it. . Nor, I think, will it be very 
difficult to do this without any straining. 

It may be allowed that the phraseology of verse 14, understood as 
indisputably referring to individual Christians, exhibits a rhetorical 
incongruity with the figurative phraseology of the preceding and 
succeeding context; the peculiar tropical colouring which pervades 
the rest of the passage is lost here; the characteristic metaphorical 
representation and allusions of verses 12, 13, 15, 16, are in this verse 
intermitted, but it will be found that there is no real or logical in- 
consistency. To rhetorical incongruities rapid and earnest speakers 
or writers are extremely liable, especially if they are apt sud- 
denly to pass from theory to practice, from illustration to applica- 
tion and inference, and such incongruities Professor Wilson 
defends as not only natural but proper, as a part of the true and 
appropriate idiom of the heart, exhibiting an honest and vivid 
reflection of the hurried workings of an earnest soul, however 
they may be carped at by mawkish or mincing critics. Let it be 
remembered, in connexion with this subject, that such incon- 
gruities as these are occasional, parenthetical, and, in a sense, acci- 
dental, and therefore furnish no key to the general exegesis of a 
passage, or bearing of a paragraph, while the congruities and 
coincidences noticed above are at once so general and so particular, 
are so numerous and complicated and reiterated, that they dis- 
tinctly ascertain the predominant idea and intention of the 
apostle’s mind, in the paragraph under notice. But I have 
still to make it good that there is no real and logical in- 
consistency in verse 14, as taken in connexion with what pre- 
cedes and follows. In verse 14, individual Christians are spoken 
of as ‘no longer children;’ in verse 13, the whole body of Christ 
is spoken of as having attained to the maturity, strength, and 
completeness of a ‘perfect man.’ Here there is no inconsistency, 
but on the contrary, complete consistency and coherence. For, if 
all the members of Chiist’s body are proportionately and in unison 
growing up into Him, and reciprocally deriving from Him, and 
receiving through each other, the supplies needful to further 
growth; if all together are thus assisting to produce that great 
resultant of the due and proportionate growth in grace and evan- 
gelical knowledge of all the parts of the spiritual body—complete 


and glorious ‘unity,’—unity of affection and practice, of love and 
VOL. VI. D 
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holiness, proceeding from unity of spiritual faith, and sacred, sane- 
tifying knowledge—‘the unity of the faith and the knowledge 
of the Son of God; if all the members of Christ, in the fulfilment 
of their several parts, thus constitute, in union and unison, ‘a per- 
fect man,’ having filled up the ‘measure of the stature’ of that 
body which is ‘the fulness of Christ,’ even ‘the fulness of Him 
that filleth all in all,’ (Eph. i. 23,) then the several members of 
this body, however various their offices, or different their degrees 
of honour, will in all their places and parts be strong, competent, 
stedfast, ‘not’ (dropping here the figure, and considering them as 
individual men and Christians,) ‘not like children tossed to and 
fro,’ &c. 

I have hitherto made no distinct reference to the pecu- 
liarities of the original, so imperfectly and incorrectly (as I con- 
ceive) exhibited in the authorized version. I refer especially to 
verse 13. The preceding argumentation is not, in any material 
particular, dependent upon the peculiarities of my version. If 
then, on the one hand, the scope of the passage, as now expounded, 
does not well harmonize with the authorized version, but exactly 
falls in with the one I have proposed, and again, on the other 
hand, if the original (fairly rendered) can neither accord with the 
received version, nor with the current interpretation, but is faith- 
fully represented by the version proposed above, and exactly coin- 
cides with the proposed exegesis, both version and exegesis may be 
considered as established. 

According to the authorized version, ‘the unity of the faith, and 
the knowledge of the Son of God,’ is represented as the way or 
means whereby the church is to attain to the condition of a 
‘perfect man,’ to the ‘measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ,’—‘till we all come, in the unity of the faith, &c., to a per- 
fect man, &c. But, if we consider the matter closely, we shall 
find that such unity as this is not the means, but the end ; it is not 
the way to perfection, but coincident with it. When will there be 
throughout the church of Christ a perfect coincidence and unity 
of scriptural, sanctifying faith, and spiritual, saving knowledge? 
Not until, by the proportionate aid and ministration of all its parts 
or members, that church, the body of Christ, shall have attained 
to completeness, maturity, the perfection of full development, en- 
tire harmony, universal community. The faultiness of the received 
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version, thus presumable on general grounds, will be confirmed by 
a reference to the original. 

Méxpt of mavres els rhv évdrnra tis Kal 
Tis émuyvdcews Tod viod tod Ocod, els dvdpa rédevov, els pérpov 
TANpwparos Tod Xpictod. This is the original of verse 
13. Now here it is at once apparent that the three clauses com- 
mencing with «is are precisely parallel with each other, being placed 
in close apposition and succession, and the principal noun or sub- 
ject in each standing in the same regimen after «’s, and in the 
same relation to the nominative and verb at the commencement of 
the sentence, xarayrijowpev of tdvres. A clearer case of parallelism 
could not be furnished by the language of the New Testament, 
or by any language. The second and third of these clauses may 
be considered as exegetical and epexegetical of the first. Yet in 
the authorized version «is in the first of these clauses is rendered 
in, and in the second and third unto. By this wanton and alto- 
gether unwarrantable change of rendering, the parallelism of the 
three clauses is at once destroyed. Besides this, it is, I appre- 
hend, by no means allowable to treat the preposition e¢/s as it has 
been done, not only here, but in many other places of Scripture 
by our translators, as if it were but another form of év. Dr. Pye 
Smith well remarks on this confusion of the signification of these 
two prepositions, when joined with cases of the noun rd dévoya :— 
‘This easy and hasty mode of slurring over a difficulty, by arbitra- 
rily saying that one mode of expression is put for another, is not 
agreeable to any just principles of language, and cannot be satis- 
factory to those who desire evidence for their belief.’ (Scripture 
Testimony, vol. ii. p. 26.) The proper signification of «ls is un- 
doubtedly unto, or into ; év never signifies ¢o in any sense. I have 
rendered els in these clauses into, as more congruous with the figure 
of the verse, than unto. So dvéjowper els abrov, (verse 15,) is 
rightly rendered in the authorized version ‘grow up into (not in 
or unto) him, 

Karavrijowper of mavres els tiv évdrnta. It would not be easy, 
I imagine, by any mode of speech to express more clearly and for- 
cibly the combination or coalescence of many parts into one whole, 
‘ the all into the unity,’ than by the words now quoted. Not only 
the clearness and force resulting from the juxta-position and con- 
trast of of mdvres and rij évdrnra, the all and the oneness, com- 
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bined with the peculiar significance of the preposition els, but the 
appropriate use also of the verb xaravrjcwper, contribute to define, 
with extraordinary precision, the apostle’s meaning. The lexicons 
will tell us that dytdw (over against dvrt) signifies ‘to meet, to 
encounter, to meet with, to reach: xarayrdw then will signify the 
same with the idea annexed, of an object towards, down, or into, 
(xara) which from an opposite direction, or from opposite direc- 
tions, one or more persons or things are tending there to meet. 
Kara often indicates the scope or tendency of a movement or ac- 
tion. In composition it frequently signifies down towards, or along 
towards, it also often intimates completeness of action, or effect, 
and adds intensity of meaning. Karavrdw then here may very 
properly convey such a sense as this, correspondently, and from 
different directions, to arrive at a common end, to combine towards 
or into, to coalesce into. Méyxpt xatavtiowpev of mavtes els Thy 
évérnta will, therefore, be literally rendered ‘until we coalesce 
all of us into the unity.” So in verse 15, dvéjowpev els adrdv 
Ta mavra, ‘we grow up into him—all the parts of us,’ which is 5 
perhaps a mode of construing and rendering that clause preferable 
to that given in the authorized version, which, however, because 
admissible and very defensible, and sanctioned by general use and 
all (or nearly all) the authorities, [ have not thought it necessary 
to alter in my version. I would only alter where alteration is 
needed and will clearly be of some considerable advantage. On 
the whole I think we may conclude that the phraseology of the 
apostle strongly confirms, if it would not of itself establish, the 
exegesis which understands verse 13 as referring not to the ex- 
perience and attainments of individual Christians, growing up 
from the condition of children in grace and knowledge to that of 
men, but to the proportionate and conjoint growth and coales- _ 
cence of all the parts of the body of Christ into that condition of 
corporate ‘ unity’ which will result from the perfect establishment, 
diffusion, and rule of ‘the faith and the knowledge of the Son of 
God,’ such faith and knowledge as He wills to be possessed and 
diffused universally, such as were derived from Him into the hearts 
and minds of his apostles, such as perfectly harmonize with His 
rights, His glory, and His total truth. When this is attained, 
the Church of Christ, which is His body, will be in all its parts 
and powers complete ‘as a perfect man,’ will have grown up 
‘into the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ And 
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this perfect unity is to be our earnest desire, and to attain to it 
our continual effort, for as surely as there is ‘one Lord, and 
‘one God and Father of us all,’ and ‘ one Spirit,’ so there is ‘ one’ 
true and perfect ‘faith,’ and should be ‘one’ entire, vigorous, 
glorious ‘body.’ (See verses 4,5, 6.) ‘That they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that they may be perfected into one, that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.’ John xvii. 21, 23. 

It appears to me that the view of our relationship as Christians 
to Christ, and through Him to each other, thus brought out of 
the passage under consideration is substantially the same as that 
given by Paul in Rom. vi., 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, and Col. iii., and by 
Peter in 1 Pet. iv. 1, 2, and which I endeavoured in some degree 
to elucidate in the ‘ Biblical’ for January last. I cannot but con- 
sider this passage and the parallel in Eph. i. 22, 23, as strongly 
confirmatory of the translation and exegesis of Rom. vi. 2—14, 
and the parallel passages, there propounded or intimated. Christ 
and believers in conjunction are conceived of as forming a great 
unity, of which the life is one, flowing from the head, Christ, and 
which should be pervaded, actuated, regulated by the same true 
and entire faith, sure spiritual knowledge, and holy, heavenly love. 
When the head and the members all maintain their due mutual 
relationship, when the reciprocal communication and consequent 
union of all the parts with each other and with the head is com- 
plete,—perfect, universal, and permanent; then the ‘man’ will 
be ‘ perfect,’ head and members will form a vigorous, entire, and 
fully-developed whole, the members will continually be recziving 
into themselves all the strength and grace which God has designed 
for them, the body will exhibit a beauty and proportion absolutely 
faultless, a strength and majesty most glorious and impressive, 
one in faith, in spiritual knowledge, in holy love, in concordant 
action; the church of Christ will embody the ‘ fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all,’ will have attained to ‘ the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.’ 

Combining verses 11 and 12 with verse 13, it will be seen that 
this glorious result is proposed as the end of God’s ordinations, dis- 
pensations, communications, as the consummation of his gracious 
purposes in reference to the church below, ‘ He gave some apos- 
tles, some prophets, &c., until we all coalesce into the unity,’ &e. 

It appears also that unity in faith and scriptural knowledge as 
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to all principal points will be the concomitant, perhaps I should 
rather say the condition, of unity in affection and practice. The 
latter will be founded upon the former, and inseparable from it— 
its necessary result. The unity intended is ‘the oneness of’— 
the oneness which flows from— the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son of God,’ such faith and knowledge respecting Himself, as He 
approves, teaches, and inspires. 

Were anything wanting to complete the argument in favour of 
the rendering and exegesis above given, it would be supplied by 
the Syriac version of verse 13, which is as follows: ‘until we be 
all one in the faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God, and 
one man perfect in the measure of the stature of his completeness.’ 
See Dr. Etheridge’s translation of the Apostolical Acts and Epistles 
from the Peschito, p. 322. 


6 "lwdvvov. 


N.B. In my January paper there are two errata, only two, but each of 
moment. At p. 405, bottom, for ‘ faith, its objects and effects, read ‘ faith, 
its object and effect ; the difference, in that place, is very material. At 
p. 409, line 18 from the bottom, instead of ‘ Dead, which stands there by 
itself, useless and meaningless, insert from below the last sentence of the 
paragraph, commencing with ‘ Dead,’ cancelling this sentence in the place 
where it occurs. 


IIL. 
ON THE THEOLOGY OF PASCAL’S PENSEES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF A. VINET. 


We have traversed with great strides and measured with a 
glance the space where great ruins (for by what other name can 
we call them?) reveal to us a great plan. Can we tell the 
meaning of each of these facings of wall, of each of these 
columns? Do we know from all these structures what was to 
have been left standing, and what the architect would have thrown 
down? Do we even know whether all these materials belonged 
to one and the same plan? Is the general form, at least, which 
this unfinished monument takes in our mind, conformable to the 
thought of the great man who raised it with his dying hands? 
Let us allow the learned artificer to reconstruct at Tadmor the 
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temple of the sun; his hope is less rash perhaps than ours would 
be. Everything forbids to us too confident affirmations, every- 
thing enjoins modesty. This will bear sway, I hope, in the 
observations which it remains for us to lay before you on this im- 
portant part of the book of Pascal. Convinced that the author 
in many passages of his work is himself in search of his thought, 
and that many of his affirmations might very properly be trans- 
lated into questions, we should hazard too much in seeking to add 
up in one sum, so to speak, certainty with doubt, what is fixed 
with what is provisional, and—who knows ?—the yes, perhaps, with 
the no. Even the language of Pascal imposes precautions upon 
us. A writer who opposes the jugement to the esprit, who under 
the name of ceur expresses every kind of intuition, who habitually 
takes raison in the sense of raisonnement, spirituel in the sense of 
intellectuel, abstrait in the sense of objectif, may easily discon- 
cert his readers or lead them into error, especially readers of the 
nineteenth century. Since there is so much disputing about 
scepticism in the book, and on the subject of the book of Pascal, 
let us say that a little scepticism is seasonable in reading Pascal. 
For my own part I declare myself a sceptic at many passages of 
the Pensées. I will not, therefore, make assertions except when I 
can do it with safety. Nevertheless, all is not doubtful or obscure 
in this celebrated work. We recognise in it not only very 
decisive tendencies but very distinct convictions. Discussion may 
find a handle; there is room for criticism. Let it enter then, 
hut with respect and modesty. Though it were certain that 
Pascal has a bad opinion of Descartes, (and we can scarcely deny 
it,) this would be no reason for treating lightly so great a man. 
The idea which serves as a basis to Pascal’s Apology was not, 
nor could it be, absolutely new. More than one before him had 
found in the mysteries and miseries of man’s condition a pre- 
sumption in favour of the Gospel, or at least in favour of the idea 
of a revelation. The need of light and hope, which throws men 
before all religions, hurried our ancestors, who were extremely 
wretched, to meet the Gospel. To a great number of unhappy 
persons, whether of the educated class or of the ignorant mul- 
titude, the adoption of Christianity was a last attempt, made in 
good earnest by the one, and blindly by the other. Provisionally, 
a need is a proof. That warrior of Northumbria, doubtless, had 
not much examined the subject, who, towards the middle of the 
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sixth century, voted, if we may believe M. Thierry, in these 
terms in favour of the new doctrine: ‘You remember, perhaps, 
O king, a thing which sometimes happens in winter; when you 
are seated at table with your captains and warriors, a good fire is 
lighted, and your room is warm, but it rains, snows, and blows, 
outside. A little bird comes and flies swiftly through the room, 
entering at one door and going out at the other: the moment of 
this passage is to it full of pleasure, it feels neither rain nor 
storm, but this moment is rapid, the bird flies in the twinkling 
of an eye, and from winter it passes again into winter. Such 
seems to me the life of men upon earth and its momentary 
duration compared to the length of time which precedes and 
follows it. That time is dark and distressing to us. It torments 
us by the impossibility of knowing it. If, then, the new doctrine 
can teach us anything certain about it, it deserves to be followed.’ 
Without more examination, the chronicles tell us, the new 
worship was voted by the acclamations of the people. Examination 
and experience (that involuntary examination) came after; they 
believed, simply from the need of believing, and they knew after- 
wards why they had believed. Some of the most striking pages 
of the first part of the Pensées are but the development of this 
pleasant apologue of the companion of Edwin. The Saxon bar- 
barian had been struck only with that part of the wretchedness 
of our condition, which is the most immaterial and least immediate. 
Nevertheless the idea of prefacing the Defence of Christianity by 
a profound study of all our miseries belongs to Pascal. Augustine 
and Tertullian had taken as a basis the miseries of the then- 
existing state of society and the inefficacy of Polytheism. They 
dealt with history, Pascal with natural history. I cannot say that 
Charron has set him the example. At first sight, Charron spoke 
only of our incapability of knowing, and did not write of it from 
Pascal’s point of view. Charron pretends to be a defender of 
Christianity, but is not so; to shake the foundation of belief in 
general is to shake, by the same blow, the foundation of belief in 
Christianity. Was this his object? I could never help thinking 
so. However that may be, Charron and others of the same class 
are only subtle, cold, and unconcerned spirits; Pascal is a man 
touched with the calamity of his race, and if he exaggerates this 
calamity (which, from his point of view, is scarcely possible) it is 
not, at least, with pleasure ; he opens the wound only that he may 
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the better heal it. This humanity of thought and heart is, 
perhaps, the most striking characteristic of his book. It is a 
tender and austere pity, in which respect, and a kind of piety, is 
felt towards man. This respect and piety rest upon the idea that 
man is the most intimate expression of creative thought, the most 
direct emanation of the Divine essence, and with respect to 
creation the keystone of the arch, which gives way and falls down 
with it. To reconstruct the arch around this stone, raised and 
sculptured anew by a Divine hand, is the work of Christianity, 
which has for its object the whole creation, and not man only, 
but man however chiefly, since the universe would be nothing 
without man, as man is nothing without God. It is to all the 
wants, to all the interests, to all the distresses of man that Pascal 
addresses himself in his book; he makes his appeal from man to 
man himself. Man without God, man with God, is the whole 
plan of the work, which is a defence of Christianity only in as 
much as Christianity is man with God; for the inherent truth of 
Christianity (I do not speak of its formal or historical truth) is 
nothing else. While he does not overlook any kind of proof, Pascal 
in his Apology keeps by this main point, to which he refers and 
subordinates all questions. Those chapters which, by their title, 
are the most foreign to this point of view, confirm it like the 
others: a double psychology, that of God and that of Man, is never 
wanting. God in His Divine nature, Man in his human nature, 
are incessantly considered in their relation the one to the other. 

Let us stop at one of the terms of the relation—man. 

The glory of the Gospel is not merely that it has deified truth, 
but that it has humanised it. Jesus Christ is God and man. It 
is the same with his doctrine: it goes at once to the depths of 
God and to the depths of man: it touches, at its two extremities, 
the mysteries of the Divine essence and the mysteries of human 
nature; to speak truly, one and the same mystery; for the 
doctrine of man and that of God are two lines which inclining. 
towards each other terminate by becoming united and mingled 
together at the top of the angle in a single and indivisible point, 
where all distinction escapes the eye, and all analysis is impossible 
to the mind. Without denying the duality of the terms, and 
without intimating any other intention than that of determining 
the relation which exists between them, systems of religion and 
philosophy had done justice only to one of them: their doctrine 
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was, by turns, either quite full of God to the exclusion of man, or 
quite full of man to the prejudice of God. The union in Christ 
Jesus of all the fulness of deity with all the fulness of humanity 
was the programme or symbol, and at the same time the foundation 
and substance, of a new doctrine. This unity without confusion, 
complete at once in idea and in fact, was the fiat lua of a new 
creation, the organization of a second chaos produced by sin; for, 
a second time, but in a spiritual sense, ‘the earth was without 
form and void,’ as on the eve of the first day. 

And mark well, that the two elements, human and divine, are 
not the two terms of an antinomy, but the two hemispheres, or, if 
you prefer it, the two poles of truth. Revealed truth is human 
only because it is Divine—is Divine only on condition of its being 
human. We speak here at man’s point of view, we cannot place 
ourselves at any other. It is certain that man carries in himself 
the double need of being wholly for God and of being wholly a 
man; nothing can withdraw him from the dominion of this double 
necessity, nothing can even disguise it altogether from him. The 
religion which does not- give him wholly to God responds not to 
the highest inward law of his being, and, by that very circumstance, 
is not human: the religion which cuts off his humanity in pre- 
tending to restore God to him, takes him away, and thus it is no 
longer Divine just because it is no longer human. Religion is a 
relation ; the suppression of either of the terms destroys it. It 
matters not which term we suppress, either God exists no longer 
for man, or man exists no longer for God. Religion supposes God 
in the fulness of His deity, man in the fulness of his humanity, 
two beings, two persons, and not two names. 

All the heresies born in the bosom of Christianity, as well as all 
the systems conceived beyond the sphere of Christianity, appear to 
diminish man or to diminish God, The religion of the heart, 
living faith, preserves an admirable equilibrium between these two 
extremes ; theology can with difficulty keep from inclining towards 
the one or the other. Wherefore? Because it remains always at 
some distance from the top of the angle, upon one of the sides; 
whereas living faith keeps at the top, in the mystery or in the life, 
from which it governs both sides or both declivities of the truth 
without inclining towards either. Piety reunites them by an 
inexpressible process for which it cannot account any better than 
we can account for the union of thought and matter in one 
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existence, a union or harmony which life realizes and manifests 
without ceasing. Theology or science distinguishes—that is its 
act; but to distinguish is, by supposition, to separate, and, by 
dint of distinguishing, we forget to unite again. Besides, 
occasions give law to it; sometimes it places itself at the service 
of the Divine element when compromised, sometimes it flies to 
the help of the human element when threatened, and it super- 
abounds on the side of the particular task which circumstances 
or the state of minds impose upon it; it diminishes, by turns, 
divinity and humanity, either in God or man, or in Jesus Christ, 
who is fully both. The Theologians who know how to keep from 
these two extremes are rare, and do not always pass, with the 
generality, for true Theologians. 

This conflict takes very different names, which cannot in any 
case conceal its identity from attentive eyes :—predestination and 
liberty, doctrine and morals, the witness of the word and that of 
the Spirit. It is, in the religious point of view, the inexhaustible ~ 
question of philosophy concerning the subjective and objective, 
which, after all, are only God and man. Philosophy has not yet 
learned that the incarnation of the Word is the supreme and only 
solution of the problem which it lays down. For the moment it 
is impersonal reason that is in request. The Christian believes in 
reason at once personal and supreme, which is Jesus Christ. 

Judging from appearances, Theology has had oftener to do with 
the tendency which seeks to diminish the Divinity than with that 
which seeks to diminish the humanity. Excessive, on its part, 
was the reaction on whose confines the supralapsarianism of 
Gomar and the quietism of Madame Guyon were seen, with a 
surprised and disconcerted air, to shake hands. After these worse 
than barren struggles between mere spirits, it was time that a man 
should come. It is the glory of Pascal that he was a man in 
theology ; the glory of having been an honest man in polemics 
and literature is little, compared with that. It was not a doctor, 
but a man, who would employ in theology the doctrine of the 
two opposites, a doctrine full of mystery and of light, which may be 
reduced to this proposition,—That life, that all life, is the com- 
bination of two opposite elements, which appear to our weakness 
even contradictory, and that, apart from this combination, life or 
substantial truth quite escapes us. This man, composing theology 
as a man, was Pascal. People had not to wait for the completion 
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of his doctrine. He understood and caused it to be perceived that 
it was not in the head but the heart of man that contending 
parties might find a rendezvous to treat of peace. And he in- 
augurated,—or rather drew from the Gospel in order to produce it 
before our eyes under a form peculiar to his genius and suited to 
the age in which he lived,—that fine doctrine concerning the know- 
ledge and understanding of Divine truths by the heart, which is 
the ruling thought and key of his apologetics. 

The heart! The intuition, the inward consciousness of religious 
truth apprehended immediately like first principles! Bold and 
sublime thesis, which one far greater than Pascal had declared 
before him in that memorable injunction, ‘ Believe my word, or 
else believe the works that I do.’ The truth has its credentials 
in itself, it is its own evidence, it demonstrates by shewing itself : 
and the heart is the mirror of the truth: but this mirror, being 
badly placed, reflects not the light till a Divine hand has turned 
it to the sun: the heart requires to be inclined; that which in us 
receives the truth, that which within us knows, believes, and loves, 
is not the heart such as it is, it is the heart inclined, and from 
the very first, the heart humbled, or, as Pascal himself expresses 
it, the heart ‘ offering itself, through humiliation, to Divine in- 
fluences.’ Pascal here proclaims the advent, declares the authority 
and measures the empire of the Holy Spirit; Christianity viewed 
in man is the testimony, the reign of the Holy Spirit. The Divine 
and human meet here in a glorious and ineffable unity. 

In proclaiming the all-sufficiency of the heart in the matter of 
faith and salvation, Pascal has set out, I acknowledge, if not from 
the same point, at least from the same shores as the partizans of 
authority. We have scen him, in opposition to unbelievers, finding 
fault with the incapacity, not absolute but relative, of human 
reason. But whilst from this incapacity, relative or absolute, the 
latter infer the authority of a body, Pascal infers that of the 
internal evidence or intuition obtained through the Holy Spirit : 
in other words, he sends us back from our natural reason to the 
testimony of our heart, as enlightened by the Holy Spirit. There 
is always an authority, namely, that of the written word or of the 
book of God, which is to the Spirit of God what substance is to 
quality, or organism to life: but whatever advantage there may be, 
in regard to the general interest, by science proving, in its own 
way, the authority of the book, it is enough that the book or 
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word exists; it is enough that a meeting has been arranged 
between the truth and the heart of man. And observe, that 
what is peculiar to the author of the Pensées is not his having 
said that this meeting must take place, for whosoever does not 
preach, under the name of faith, a voluntary abasement or suicide 
of mind and heart, whosoever wishes to find again in faith that 
‘self-agreement with himself’ which Pascal makes one of the 
marks of faith, will, on this point, agree with him. What dis- 
tinguishes him from those who have confessed that we must end 
there, is his having maintained that we must begin there, and 
that this act only constitutes, according to him, the faith which 
saves. Between Pascal and Lamennais, the difference is essential, 
immense. We do not yet say (that will come afterwards) that 
Pascal has not, like Lamennais, sunk the roots of his demonstration 
. into the soil of scepticism. With him faith does not follow from 
absolute doubt, he knew too well that from absolute doubt 
, nothing can be inferred. He has only claimed to establish the 

___ impotence of reason and nature in the matter of religion, but 
instead of directing us, like Lamennais, to the Church, he directs 
us to the Holy Spirit. There are two ways, in fact, of conceiving 
of Christianity, either as the reign of a visible authority or as 
the reign of the Holy Spirit. The former of these systems, it is 
true, does not exclude the Holy Spirit, but binds him, or does not 
permit him to blow where he pleases; the latter puts him in pos- 
session of his sovereign and all-divine liberty. The first, in some 
sort, monopolizes him, the second makes his divine influences the 
heritage and possession of all. The first says, The Church is 
taught of God, believe what she believes; the second says, Ye 
are all taught of God. In the first system, the Church is an 
authority, in the second it is a help. 

In the judgment of some persons, all this is Rationalism ;. for 
others, it is pure Mysticism ; in our view, it is just the Gospel ; 
but, placing ourselves in the position and speaking the language of 
our accusers we shall say, without thinking that we mis-use words, 
that this doctrine is Spiritualism. The Gospel cannot but be 
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e, - Christ has established at so great a cost, the immediate relations of 
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A soul engaged in the life of religion or in that of thought is 
like a ship launched on the waves and seeking, across the ocean, 
the shores of a new world. This ocean is society, civil or religious. 
It bears us like the ocean, a fluid mass upon which the ship 
traces furrows at its pleasure and takes footing nowhere. The 
ocean bears the ship, but the ocean can swallow it up and does so 
sometimes. Society swallows us up still oftener, but, in short, it 
bears us, and we cannot arrive without being borne by it; for it 
is like the ocean, which, being less fluid than the air and less 
dense than the earth, yields to us just enough, and resists us just 
enough, to sustain without fettering our advancement towards 
truth. The object we seek is not in the bottom of the sea, it is 
at the limits of the ocean. In tracking these deep waters, let us 
take care that we do not disappear in their depths. It is enough 
to yield the keel of our ship to the element which supports us. 
We may go to the bottom upon the ocean of society, as on the 
ocean of our globe, and there is no need to say on which of the 
two shipwrecks are most frequent. The ship which each of us is 
charged to guide and save is individuality or moral liberty. It is 
not saved, in the religious point of view, except in the system of 
the pure Gospel. 

The doctrine of Pascal upon the faith of the heart, or, to express 
it better, on faith through the Holy Spirit, has a bearing and 
consequences which Pascal himself may not have estimated. In 
order to form an idea of it, let us for a moment occupy, as 
a point of view, the position of the system of visible authority or 
church authority. 

Before imposing itself, this authority must make good its claims. 
Before judging, it must submit to be judged. Afterwards it may 
tell us what we must believe; it cannot begin by enjoining us to 
believe in itself. It may become everything; but before being 
everything it is nothing. We must first recognize it. It produces 
its titles, we examine them ; its powers, we verify them. Who 
is it that examines? Who is it that verifies? Doubtless 
individuals, for the body or community which they are to con- 
stitute does not yet exist, and the individuals in this preliminary 
inquiry cannot delegate; individuality has not yet the right to 
abdicate. The acceptance of any authority whatever is necessarily 
an act of liberty. 

At this point let us endeavour, I pray you, to form an idea of 
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the task imposed on the individual. We may distinguish two 
eases. Hither the individual believes beforehand, and in a general 
manner, in the truth of Christianity; or he does not believe in it, and 
he approaches the question only with the simple need and perhaps 
desire of believing. In the first case, he will go from Christianity 
to the church; in the second, from the church to Christianity. 
But, in both cases, it is necessary to arrive at the church, at a 
visible authority ; it is necessary to verify to himself this authority. 
In each case the task is immense. Exegesis, history, metaphysics, 
all must be searched and examined. He must do it with the 
instruments of a learned dialectic and a rigorous criticism. How 
many people are capable of it, I know not, but what I do know, 
and what all will agree in, is, that they are a very weak and im- 
perceptible minority. But, in short, the task of which this minority 
alone is capable is imposed on all, and none can delegate it. If 
ever authority was necessary, was desirable, it is at this very 
moment at which authority does not yet exist. Wherewith then 
in this inquiry will you who are simple and ignorant supply the 
place of that learning which you do not possess, the time even 
which is wanting to you, and the authority which, perforce, is 
excepted against and refuses you its support? By the heart, you 
will doubtless say; but as the heart is not an authority unless the 
Holy Spirit incline it, it will be the heart as inclined by the Holy 
Spirit, it will be the Holy Spirit himself, or, which is the same 
thing, the truth speaking directly to the heart. And you will not, 
you cannot believe that the Holy Spirit denies himself to your 
necessities supported by your prayers. Now you are out of 
difficulty, and I congratulate you, for you cannot get out in any 
other way. 

But if the Holy Spirit or the truth itself has been able to speak 
directly to your heart, if at least you acknowledge that it can, the 
consequence is sufficiently clear. What he can do once, he will 
be able to do always. What he can do on one point, he will be 
able to do upon others: his power is not limited, why should his 
will be so? This will strike those especially who before knowing 
whether there be an authority and where this authority is, have 
been so taught of God, that they already have this living faith, 
which is properly an internal sight of the truths of salvation, a 
communion of the heart with the truth, a life rather than a sight. 
To such persons what signify intermediaries? And after having 
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seen (if I may so express myself) the truth do its business ad- 
mirably itself, how shall they doubt whether it can still do it in 
future and always? 

The differences not only among men in general, but among 
persons whom they have reason to believe placed like themselves 
under the training of the Spirit of God, will not be to them an 
occasion of doubt or render them disgusted with evangelical 
liberty. These differences, which are accounted for by human 
weakness and outward circumstances, cannot take away from them 
the consciousness of the real and profound unity which reigns 
among all those who are under the guidance of the same spirit of 
God, and they recollect those precious words of an apostle, ‘If 
in anything ye be differently minded, God shall reveal even this 
unto you: nevertheless whereto we have already attained, let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing,’ Phil. ii. 
15,16. And, with the same eye which shows them so much unity 
in these diversities, they discover diversity in that unity of which 
it is sought to make them envious; they know at what a price 
that phantom of unity has been obtained ; and they judge that if 
nothing ought to be too costly in order to have life, death is 
always too dearly paid for. 

We are as yet only at the preliminaries of Pascal’s theology. 
It might be very interesting to trace in this theology the same 
character of humanity which struck us from the first. I shall con- 
tent myself with having pointed it out to your attention and 
recommended it to your study. You will not fail to remark how 
original the theology of Pascal is; I mean, at what point it belongs 
to him. I do not mean to exaggerate anything. I have already 
acknowledged elsewhere that, notwithstanding his vigorous indi- 
viduality, Pascal was subject to the influence of his time. His 
tendency to scepticism is by no means explained by his character, 
and is only half explained by the nature of his favourite studies. 
His reading, and the general tendency of the age, have something 
also to do with it. Neither again do his dogmatics belong to 
him in an absolute sense. He has not formed his system of doc- 
trine by himself alone with the Bible in his hand. He finds es- 
tablished a general tradition, and in this a more particular tradition. 
He is born to the Christian faith, or rather to the Christian life, in 
a medium which we may call Jansenistic Catholicism ; and this tra- 
dition impresses upon him, what tradition impresses upon the 
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most independent, form. He becomes a Christian, and will remain 
so, under this form. He is born in the Roman sect and in Jan- 
senism, a sect of that sect, and there he will die. We are all sec- 
taries, and what chiefly concerns us is, not that we should not be 
so, but that we should spiritually master the sect of which we form 
a part and make the essential excel the form. We scarcely arrive 
at this point except by means of some inconsistency, or to speak 
plainly, some gross contradiction ; for every sect includes an ele- 
ment of error, and we do not master error except by truth. Such 
is the fate of us all, it is ever the fable of Deucalion. You see 
human bodies fastened to the ground by one of their extremities : 
what concerns us is that the head be outside. I have no desire to 
sound the praises of sects, but, in a word, in our present weakness, 
the form or sect is that to the truth which our heavy and corrupt- 
ible flesh is to the spirit which inhabits it, dust which must 
return to the dust from which it was taken, whilst the spirit will 
return to God who gave it, and who in a new and better economy 
is preparing for it a new and better body. 

Pascal was a sectary, just as we all are, but, without separa- 
ting himself from the sect to which we may say he belonged, he 
excelled it: the main point with him carried him above the form, 
the spirit mastered the body. Permit me to say that it was the 
same, in some degree, with all those who, sharing with him in the 
same particular views, were united in heart to the living principle 
of the truth ; all therein surpassed themselves, and were bound to 
their sect only by the inferior parts of their minds. But for inde- 
pendence and ingenuousness of thought none can be compared to 
Pascal, whether he enunciate views which his friends would have 
disclaimed, or which they have in fact more than once disclaimed 
by suppressing them, or whether he enrich their theology with 
bold and novel points of view, or whether, in fine, he stamp their 
own ideas a second time with the die of his profound genius, or 
still more with that of his soul. 

That which, perhaps, most vividly characterizes Pascal, in the 
positive part of his demonstration, is his bringing together theo- 
logy and religion, speculation and feeling, and blending them 
into one. This apology is also quite full of the apologist, | mean 
of his impressions ; for the book otherwise is neither egoist nor 
egotist in the least degree. Pascal could not have said, at least 
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myself, as argument and object ; I have not made my book more 
than my book has made me, a book consubstantial with its author, 
a member of my life.’ Nothing would have been more repug- 
nant to Pascal than what most displeased him in Montaigne, the 
abundance of personal details and family secrets; whether it was 
pride or humility, Pascal did not speak of himself. His book is 
subjective rather than personal. It is not abstract truth which he 
declares to us, but truth collected into a man’s heart, truth com- 
pleted, realized by its moral effects; truth in that incarnation, 
whereof the incarnation of the Word has been the pledge and 
ground. Here we may truly say, the voice is not complete except 
in the echo. To maintain that all theology, all apologetics is a 
drama or a confession would be going much too far, but how 
much would it be matter of regret, if it never were so! Is one 
sufficiently instructive or clear if one is not interesting? And 
how much more interesting is a person than an idea, however in- 
teresting that idea may be! 

This character of personality, but of an altogether spiritual per- 
sonality, is recognized and felt in every page of the book ; it marks 
it throughout, in a manner more or less vivid, but sometimes the 
emotion mingles with the thought at the point where its course 
is turned aside, in such a way as to make us conjecture that many 
of these emotions would have been suppressed in a final revision. 
Here is an instance sufficiently remarkable :— 


‘I find it convincing that ever since the memory of man, it has been 

constantly declared to men that they are universally corrupt, but that there 
will come a Restorer. That it is not one man who says it, but an infinite 
number of men and a whole people for four thousand years, re 
and constituted for the purpose. * * * * 
So I stretch out my arms towards my deliverer, who, having been serine 
for four’ thousand years, has come to suffer and die for me on the 
earth at the time, and in all the circumstances, which have been predicted ; 
and through his grace I await death in peace, in the hope of being eter- 
nally united to him; and, meanwhile, I live joyfully, whether amidst bless- 
ings which he is pleased to grant me, or amidst evils which he sends me for 
my good, and which by his example he has taught me to suffer.—ii. 197. 

‘I love poverty, because Jesus Christ loved it. I love wealth, because it 
affords the means of aiding the wretched. I keep faith with every one. I 
do not return evil to those who do evil to me, but I wish them a condition 
like my own, wherein people receive neither evil nor good from men. I 
endeavour to be just, true, sincere, and faithful to all men; and I havea 
tenderness of heart for those whom God has more closely united to me; 
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and, whether alone or in the sight of men, I have in all my actions the 
view of God who is to judge them, and to whom I have consecrated them 
all. Such are my sentiments, and every day of my life I bless my Re- 
deemer who has put them within me, and who, of a man full of weakness, 
misery, lust, pride, and ambition, has made me exempt from all these evils, 
by the power of his grace, to which all the glory is due, having of myself 
nothing but misery and error.’—i. 243. 

It is almost useless for me to cite the well-known dialogue which 
terminates with these words :— 

‘This discourse transports, ravishes me.—If this discourse please you, 
and seem to you powerful, know that it is made by a man who both before 
and since has knelt down to supplicate that Being who is infinite and 
without parts, to whom he submits all that belongs to him, that he would 
also subject to himself all that is yours, for your own happiness, and for 
his glory, and that thus strength agrees with his humiliation.’ —ii. 169. 

It was, perhaps, in order to procure a freer course for these 
effusions of a feeling heart, not less than with the design of being 
more dramatic and aggressive, that Pascal, who was so happy in 
the employment of the epistolary style, in his quarrel with the 
Jesuists, had resolved (as his manuscripts show) to give to his 
Apology the form of a correspondence. 

The book of theology then is, what books of theology are not 
always, a book of piety, and almost an ascetic work. It is, how- 
ever, in the true sense of the word, a book of theology also. Shall 
I attempt to say what theology it teaches? Jansenist in its foun- 
dation, he has taken from the Jansenist dogmatics the flour, or 
if you will, the finest wheat. The sovereign grace of God is 
adored without ceasing, and blessed above all, and never perhaps 
has there been rendered to it homage of which human liberty had 
less to complain or to be scared at. There is a mystery of election, 
since there are some elected ; but Christ Jesus died for all men; 
all men have been redeemed ; there is nothing positively unfathom- 
able but the love of God ; this love has alone its cause in himself; 
for, at the last day, the reprobate will find in their own reason the 
righteousness of the sentence which condemns them, and the elect 
will be alone astonished at the sentence which pronounces them 
blessed. Grace is not an isolated fact, but a perpetual effusion, 
a circulation of life among the members, that is to say, between 
created spirits and the head, which is God, the Father of spirits. 
In a spiritual, as in a temporal sense, the creature is unceasingly 
created. The name of this Divine life is love ; God communicates 
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his love, which is his life. As we become members of God, we 
become members of one another, but voluntary members and 
by an act of will renewed without ceasing. We are neither 
absorbed into the head nor into the whole; for love is not 
less the triumph of personality than the means and consum- 
mation of unity. Instructed by the Gospel concerning his misery 
and his greatness, man learns from the Gospel both to love and 
hate himself. He derives also from the Gospel the love and hatred 
of death which the natural man, in one sense, hates unjustly, and 
in another, does not love sufficiently. He learns also, without giving 
in to the impiety of dualism, to recognize in nature the traces of a 
good and of a bad principle, but the second of these principles is 
himself. He comprehends that everything in nature is not rigour 
and chastisement, for we should have been too strongly tempted 
to blasphemy, but he comprehends suffering better than pleasure 
in the moral condition into which sin has plunged us, and disease 
appears to him the natural state of man as a sinner. 

This theology has been much reproached with melancholy. It 
is true that the portrait of man and the picture of his condition are 
not flattered in the book of the Pensées. Is this natural melancholy ? 
Is it Jansenism? It matters little what we think of it. What is 
to us unquestionable, and what appears to us very difficult to deny 
is that St. Paul, St. John, and their Master before them have not 
spoken of man or of human destiny in terms more favourable than 
Pascal has done in his Pensées. This does not require either elucida- 
tion or proof. If any one maintained that the Gospel is not pessimist 
we forbear to answer him, and allow him to make such a use of 
our silence as is just. We only remark that man is pessimist, if 
Christianity is not so. Man dislikes not to be told of the wretched- 
ness of his condition. In detail, and from hour to hour we are all 
pessimists, and there might be a difficulty in surprising us in the 
act of contentment. Madame de la Valliére in her monastic soli- 
tude said to some visitors, ‘1 am not joyful, I am content.’ At 
bottom, and commonly, we are neither joyful nor content. In ~ 
theory, and for the account of the universe, we find that everything _ 
is not in too bad a state, and, pessimists in fact, we are indignant 
against the pessimists.* The thesis of optimism has zealous | 


* This is according to the times. Colin d’Harleville ran the risk of pay- | 
ing with his life a very indirect profession of optimism. 
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defenders, and in a certain sense justly. Pascal himself was an 
optimist in the sense to which we allude. He believed, as we do, 
in perfectibility, in progress; but the happiness in which, like us, 
he had faith was, in his eyes, a superficial and relative happiness ; 
and, in retaliation, he believed in a wretchedness of human nature, 
profound, radical, and universal, a wretchedness of which the im- 
palpable and immaterial part is in his eyes the true wretcheduess. 
The pain of Pascal is quite intellectual and moral. The disorders 
and calamities of this world afflict especially his thought. It is to 
him a scandal rather than a matter of complaint. I do not refer 
you to those singular pages upon divertissement and upon the 
puissances trompeuses, where the sublime and the grotesque make 
an elbow. I would call your attention only to the magnificent 
and celebrated piece on the disproportion of man. There, the 
misery of man is, that he does not know or find his place, and that 
he feels himself nothing in relation to the infinite, and infinite in 
relation to nothingness. Infinitude and nonentity, these two infi- 
nites, overwhelm his thoughts, and he walks, with his eyes shut, 
between these two abysses, preferring rather to be blind than 
dazzled. It is in the infinite that the reason and meaning of the 
finite exists, and the infinite is inaccessible to us. We know 
nothing of the absolute, and this is to know nothing, and all our 
knowledge is but a ‘ learned ignorance,’ which consists, according 
to the expression of an ancient philosopher, ‘in knowing that we 
are ignorant.’ If Pascal has claimed to reckon this to the number 
of our calamities, it is just the occasion of reciting, (to borrow his 
bold language) ‘ Miseries of a great lord.’ This passage, of which 
the destination is not very certain, is, in conclusion, scarcely neces- 
sary to prove the entirely spiritualistic tendency of his thought, and 
the elevated character of his pessimism. 

But if true religion is pessimist, pessimism is not the whole of 
religion ; it must border upon contentment and even joy. This has 
been denied of the religion of Pascal. This denial would have 
had more weight if those who have uttered it could be suspected 
of knowing what Christian joy is, born in the bosom of tears and 
to the very last quite steeped in them. They are at the antipodes 
of Pascal, and see another heaven, if indeed they see a heaven. 
Neither about impressions nor tastes would Pascal have disputed 
with them, for people do not dispute about such things. Besides, 
he would willingly grant to them that Christian joy, which ex- 
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cludes not gaiety, is not absolutely gay; that Christian happiness, 
as to its essence, is not without melancholy, and that, born in a 
sublime sadness, it loves to mount again to its origin. All great 
Christian thinkers have deserved the same reproach as Pascal ; 
those who have not deserved it are justly regarded as having 
rendered Christianity insipid. Jansenism here is not alone in 
question ; the Jesuit Bourdaloue, the Sulpician Fénelon, Massillon 
the orator, Bossuet in fine, the oracle of all, have received no 
other lessons at the foot of the cross, and have given no other. 
The quarrel there is with all these great men, with all the great 
writers of Christianity; Pascal, if necessary, might retire behind 
them, and we retire behind Pascal. 

This does not oblige us to justify all the words, whether harsh 
or exclusive, which may have escaped him. In adopting Pascal, we 
adopt the Christian, not the sectary. All reform is exclusive, and 
Jansenism reformed. Besides, he was not a Catholic with impu- 
nity, and the religion of the Catholic oscillates, without ceasing, 
between a subtle sensualism and a rank asceticism. The asceticism 
of Jansenism bore upon what is most primitive and innocent in 
human life. It denied (as far as lay in it) the family ; and Pascal, 
on this point, is only too much of a Jansenist. Therein he was 
less a man than he claimed and wished to be. M. Reuchlin re- 
marks, with astonishment, that the famille is not even named in 
the Pensées. Pascal reproached himself for his tenderness to his 
relations, interdicted himself from the least caresses with them, 
and sought to substitute for them, in his heart, the great family of 
mankind. It seemed that all transient relations were unworthy of the 
interest, and even the regards of a Christian. This view, far from 
evangelical, must have fortified him in his indifference to civil 
society ; but this indifference had its origin in a scepticism which 
study might perhaps have cured. Pascal’s disdain for history ~ 
and books produces here some bitter fruits. At the school of his 
friend Dornat he might have learned, I love to think, that there 
is a social truth, and that this truth, whose existence he has recog- 
nized in his fourteenth Provincial letter, is disengaging itself pain- 
fully but unceasingly from the chaos in which our passions have 
buried it, and is gaining ground insensibly in progressive societies. 
The first link will always be wanting, and, therefore, the chain 
drags on the ground ; we can set out with safety only from God, 
and we do set out from ourselves, whether we proclaim, instead of 
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the Divine right of eternal reason, the Divine right of chance, or 
the Divine right of number, but because God has not completely 
forsaken us, and because necessity has secret relations with truth ; 
truth, which in social matters is honesty, justice, and liberty, 
truth, from which individuals know too well how to withdraw 
themselves, brings society by degrees into subjection to its Divine 
laws, which the Gospel has elsewhere promulgated with an autho- 
rity altogether new. By dint of despising the social institution, 
by dint of admiring that popular good sense which holds institu- 
tions and laws to be destitute of good sense, Pascal plays the 
game of the anarchists, for whom he professes elsewhere the most 
decided hatred. Faith in social progress is a guarantee of order, 
not less than of progress. What has been called political atheism 
is, in its department (a very inferior one, doubtless) what religious 
atheism is in another department. 


A. T. G. 


IV. 


GERMAN SACRED ORATORY—No. II. 


DR. AUGUST NEANDER, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, Member of the Royal 
Academ 


y of Sciences, de 
PREFATORY NOTE, BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Ir is just possible that this paper may fall into the hands of 
some one who has seen and heard the extraordinary man on whose 
behalf we claim the present attention of our readers; and his first 
impulse may not unlikely be, to ask what can have induced us to 
make an orator out of such materials as are presented in the 
constitution and habits of this remarkable person. We admit that 
Neander lays no claim to the title of an orator in the ordinary 
sense of the word. There is little or nothing of an artistic con- 
triving after and calculating upon effect, even in the construction, 
and still less in the delivery, of his public or private discourses. 
But if to produce effect,—an effect that reaches to the very core of 
the hearer’s soul,—if to produce this effect by means of living 
speech, is to be an orator, then are there few in Germany, moving 
in the same sphere, and acting upon the same class as Neander,. 
that have a better claim to the title than he. 

We will endeavour, as briefly as possible, to put the reader in 
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possession of the chief facts relating to his personal history. Pro- 
bably they know already, (for Mr. D’Israeli has taken pains enough 
to make the circumstance notorious), that his is one of that circle 
of illustrious names by which the nineteenth century is so forcibly 
reminded of the native majesty, the princely power and splendour 
of the Hebrew intellect, when it is developed and applied under 
right influences and towards worthy objects. Johann August 
Wilhelm Neander * was born of Jewish parents, in the Hanoverian 
city of Gottingen, January 16th, 1789. The greater part of his 
youth was spent in Hamburg, where he studied at the Gymnasium 
and the Johanneum. After having made an open profession of his 
adherence to the Christian Faith, he went through a course of study 
at the Universities of Halle + and Gottingen, commencing with the 
year 1806. He then returned, for a brief season, to Hamburg. 
In 181] he took up his residence at Heidelberg, as a member of 
the University there, and in 1812 was made extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of Theology. The same year, however, he received and 
accepted a call to the University of Berlin; where he has remained 
ever since, his influence and his reputation advancing year by year, 
until they may be said to have extended over the greater part of 
the Christian world. It can hardly be necessary to expatiate on 
his. merits in connexion with that department of Theology which is 
commonly called Historical; embracing all that relates to the 
History of the Christian Life, of Christian Doctrine, and of the 


organization of both, in and by the Church. His possession of a 


real genius for this class of studies was made evident at an early 
period of his career. His expositions of the New Testament are 
deservedly valued. He seems to possess that variety of mental 
endowment, and that universality of sympathy, which enable him 
to seize, almost intuitively, the meaning of writers differmg as widely 
as Paul and James, as Peter and John. A greater difference of 
opinion prevails as to the value of his Lectures on Doctrinal 
(Systematic) Theology; comprising Dogmatics and Ethics. Ab- 


* Tt is a well-known fact that German parents are fond of endowing 
their children with rather more names than an active man knows what to 
do with. In such a case, it is a common thing to select one of these for 
ordinary use, and to drop the rest, as Neander and Tholuck have done. 

+ Schleiermacher was at this time professor at Halle. His influence 
upon Neander’s intellectual development has never been denied, and is 
freely and gratefully acknowledged by Neander himself. 
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stract scientific classification can hardly be said to be Neander’s 
forte. No man living, perhaps, has a clearer insight into the 
mutual relation of historic facts, into the real worth and signi- 
ficance of historic phenomena; but his grouping and arrangement 
on the whole seem to be determined by some inward and sub- 
jective, rather than by an objective and universally recognizable 
principle. This, of course, as a purely personal impression, will 
be taken only for what it is worth; but the writer has reason to 
believe that it is also shared by others. Perhaps the massiveness 
and extent of the materials with which Neander is accustomed to 
deal, may have something to do with the production of the effect 
referred to. The results of his art are not Grecian temples, so 
finished, so symmetrical, so faultless in design and detail, that one 
ean but sit down, as it were, and get them all by heart: but vast, 
grand, glorious structures of a Titan, not appealing strongly to 
the sense of beauty, because they express a unity which we cannot 
comprehend,—yet having so much of reality and of sublimity, that 
we cannot suggest a change which would not spoil them; or 
labyrinths endless, in which we feel that we are under the safe 
conduct of a trusty and experienced guide; or, (and this, perhaps, 
most of all,) faithful, transparent reproductions of the living variety 
which meets us in actual history. Another reason for the absence 
of such a roundness and finish as mark the productions of the 
expert systematizer, may perhaps be traceable in that profound 
sense of the fragmentariness of all human knowledge, that intel- 
lectual modesty and humility by which Neander is so strongly 
characterized, and which, existing as it does in conjunction with 
talent and erudition, either of them alone almost sufficient to make 
a great man, furnishes an emphatic reproof to such—(and are they 
not but too many?) to such as think that grandiloquence and 
assumption are the’ very essence of an honourable standing and a 
high renown. 

The personal character of Neander has often been a theme of « 
praise; we question whether any have said of it more than the 
reality itself will justify and confirm. Untiring industry, a saga- 
city, within certain limits, almost prophetic, an humble, ardent, 
life-pervading, rejoicing spirit of godliness, childlike simplicity, 
self-denying benevolence, a heart glowing enough and capacious 
enough for all the requirements of Christian friendship, but 
delighting especially to pour out its rich treasures of instruction 
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and of sympathy upon the receptive souls of the young—these are 
the chief and strongly-marked features of Neander’s character, and 
it is by a reference to them that we are able to account for the 
devoted affection with which he is regarded by hundreds who have 
enjoyed, or are now enjoying, the privilege of his teaching, his 
counsel, and the quickening influence of a mental contact with 
him. Eccentric we must admit him to be, almost beyond the 
power of tongue, or pen, or pencil to describe; but even this 
eccentricity is so absolutely remote from anything like affecta- 
tion,—so completely and manifestly a part of his individuality, — 
that after the first impression of singularity has somewhat subsided, 
it ceases to strike one as being at all out of place, and most 
assuredly becomes dissociated, in the minds of such as really know 
the man, and that which is in him, from everything like disrespect 
or ridicule. One might just as soon think of laughing at a seraph 
who should be suddenly enclosed within the unwonted limits of a 
human body, for comporting himself somewhat awkwardly therein. 

But we must not forget that we have to do with Neander espe- 
cially as a speaker. It may be necessary to inform some of our 
readers, that though Neander is a Doctor in Theology, a Superior 
Councillor of Consistory, and an Examiner of candidates for the 
ministry, he is what may be termed a day Professor of Theology. 
He has never, I think, received ordination, (although entitled to 
demand it if he chose ;) he certainly never attempts to preach. It 
is therefore only in the University lecture-room on ordinary, and 
in the Aula on extraordinary occasions, that an opportunity is 
presented of hearing him. The occupation of the lecture-room 
seems to have become a necessary part of his daily life. The room 
which he occupies is the largest auditorium in the University, 
having seats (with desks) for about three hundred hearers. (The 
number of professors and lecturers being very large, the students 
are distributed into a great many rooms.) Here he lectures, 
usually, twice or thrice every day, for three quarters of an hour at 
a time, with intervals of a quarter of an hour between. No one 
who sees and hears him thus engaged, for the first time, is likely 
soon to forget either that sight or that hearing. The students are 
assembled: a small, spare man, buttoned up in an old brown 
surtout, and having his trowsers tucked in at the tops of his boots, 
enters the room, holding a few papers in his hand, shuts the door 
hastily, steps upon a small dais furnished with an elevated desk, 
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and immediately commences talking in a calm, measured, abstracted 
manner, while he leans his forehead upon his left hand, and this 
upon the desk before him. The small, well-turned head, with its 
tangled mass of jet-black hair,—those shaggy, portentous eye- 
brows,—those small but brilliant eyes, which seem anxious to shut 
out the earthly daylight, perhaps that they may dwell without 
hindrance upon the clearer light within,—that southern com- 
plexion,—those sensitive features,—and the rising enthusiasm of 
that deep-toned voice,—might well call forth expectation, if—But 
did ever mortal eyes behold such extraordinary attitudes—such 
unaccountable gesticulation—such reckless defiance of all fashion- 
able ‘Guides to Elocution?’? Now, playing with an old pen, and 
twisting it into every possible fashion—nov. scrutinizing every 
finger-nail in succession, with as much earnestness as if the lecture 
were written there—now, standing on one leg, while the other per- 
forms a series of rapid and indescribable gyrations—and now, again, 
groping after the black board that hangs against the wall behind him ! 
Surely the man is possessed! Yea, verily ; but not as thou wouldst 
insinuate. It were well that some of us, too, were possessed by the 
same powers that have mastered him. Think, for a moment, of what 
he is speaking! How shall one small body express, by any conceiv- 
able gesticulation, the spiritual throes, the mighty upheavings 
which precede or attend the conversion of a continent, the con- 
struction of a theology, the soul-birth of a Reformer, the renova- 
tion of the Christian world? It is clearly a hopeless thing; and 
he, at least, will not make the attempt. Arms and legs are at 
liberty to become disjecta membra if they choose, so they will but 
refrain from impeding the man in the utterance of that clear, calm 
insight, and that strong conviction, which fill his soul to overflow- 
ing. Listen awhile; and if thou hast a heart for the noble, the 
good, the true—if the utterance of a faith as earnest as it is in- 
telligent and discriminating, has any power to awaken faith in 
thee,—thou shalt hear the long-drawn Ages of «the Christian Past 
preaching to thee, by that voice, Christ, and him crucified, the help 
and hope of humanity, in all the possible varieties of its constitu- 
tion, development, and combination; in such a manner, too, that 
the message itself is its own best evidence, and the history of 
Christianity becomes, at least for the moment, the most convincing 
apology for Christianity. 

On extraordinary occasions, as we have already intimated, 
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Neander may sometimes be heard in the great Aula of the Uni- 
versity. Generally speaking, the German Universities have no 
public-orator; the duty of discoursing pyblicly on special occasions 
devolves upon the Rector, upon one of the Deans of Faculty, or 
upon some other professor selected on account of his peculiar 
fitness to deal with the topic of the day. Our present specimen 
consists of a discourse of this kind, delivered by Neander on the 
three hundredth anniversary of Luther’s death. Few, probably, 
will think of questioning Neander’s right to be spokesman upon 
such an occasion. The day was solemnly observed throughout the 
greater part of Protestant Germany; and though the celebration 
was perverted, and Luther himself misrepresented, by the shallow, 
haughty, flippant Licht-Freunde and their associates, the oppor- 
tunity was also turned to good account by the really evangelical 
preachers and professors who were called to speak from the pulpit 
or the chair—much wholesome truth was uttered, and much grati- 
fying feeling elicited. Neander’s address was wholly written out 
beforehand. His delivery was free from the more striking eccentrici- 
ties by which it is ordinarily characterized. But, though fully sharing 
the enthusiasm of the assembly, he was evidently not quite at 
home. His gala-dress, (a professorial gown, together with certain 
knightly decorations,—often worse earned, seldom better, than by 
him,) seemed to be regarded by him as an impertinent encum- 
brance, and was thrown off as quickly as possible after he had left 
the room; while his colleagues were, for the most part, content to 
exhibit theirs to the gaping throng in the street below. 

Neander’s literary activity is well defined as to its principle, 
object, and field. He knows what he is about, and chooses the 
best method of reaching the end m view. The central labour of 
his life-—his ‘General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church,’—is a grand historical panorama, of which his ‘Life of 
Jesus, aud his ‘History of the Planting and Guidance of the 
Church by the Apostles,’ may be regarded as forming the opening 
series of tableaux; though, of the two works last-mentioned, the 
former had also, in part, a polemical origin and signification, in 
consequence of the previous appearance of that marvellous dream- 
book which Strauss had composed under a similar title. Neander’s 
other works are, for the most part, Monographs, or studies of par- 
ticular events and characters, afterwards portrayed, or to be por- 
trayed, in his great work,—Sketches, designed to make Church 
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History conducive to general Christian edification,—and Notices of 
contemporary individuals and contemporary occurrences, such as 
appear to possess an extraordinary interest in connexion with 
the state and prospects of the kingdom of God. Some few of his 
works bear directly upon the interpretation of particular portions 
of Scripture; most of them, of course, do this incidentally. He 
has, also, contributed some valuable Memoirs to the proceedings of 
the historico-philosophical class in the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
It would be impossible to give a complete list of his writings here. 
Our readers will hardly expect it; and his more important works 
are too well known to require a formal citation. 

Neander’s love of Christianity is a living affection,* dwelling 
in the present, as truly and as actively as in the past. The Bible 
Society of Berlin numbers him among its oldest and most zealous 
friends. Missionary efforts command his earnest sympathy, and 
form a frequent topic of discourse at the unpretending student- 
conversazioni, which he is accustomed to hold on Saturday even- 
ings. His knowledge with regard to the state and operations of 
our Missionary Societies might surprise some of us, who, perhaps, 
have hardly cared to inquire whether it is possible for men that 
revere the memory of Schleiermacher, to be also earnest lovers of 
Christian Missions. His quiet, unostentatious beneficence, causes 
his name to be a word of blessing. One of his most judicious 
attempts at well-doing has been the establishment of an Associa- 
tion for relieving, in time of sickness, those students of theology 
who happen to be in straitened circumstances. Neander is presi- 
dent of this institution, which bears his name. It is managed by 
a joint committee of professors and students, and supported by 
contributions from the students themselves, and from others. 
Several of Neander’s smaller works have been published for the 
sole benefit of this most valuable society; and amongst them, the 
discourse of which we now attempt to give a translation. 

Though remarkably punctual and persevering in the discharge 
of duty, Neander is by no means a strong man. Strict regularity, 
a steady enthusiasm, and a vigorous will, enable him to overcome 
the hindrances which a somewhat sickly habit of body would 
otherwise present in the way of his activity. The long vacation, 
too, is generally devoted by him to extensive journeys, which serve 


* ‘ Pectus facit Theologum,’ is one of his favourite aphorisms. 
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to renew his strength against the fatigues and trials of a new 
session. These journeys, however, are commonly turned to account 
in connexion with the great business of his life. Some distant 
library is explored; materials not to be obtained nearer home are 
carefully gathered; and the new memoir, or the improved course of 
lectures, bears testimony that recreation itself has been made to 
yield the fruits of labour. 

But it is time to bring this sketch to a close; for though the 
interest of the original is, indeed, well-nigh inexhaustible, we can- 
not be sure that the same interest will attach to our rude por- 
traiture. We have written—this we can affirm—in the spirit 
of profound and affectionate admiration, although we have not 
thought it necessary wholly to cast a veil over the playful shadows 
of our subject; and if we thought these lines would ever come to 
the sight of the venerated man himself, (whose name, for us and 
for many more, is as a ‘household word,’ in the great living 
temple of the Most High,) and that but one of them would give 
him pain, we would cheerfully blot the whole, rather than do 
violence to a heart which has seemed to us to possess as much, 
perhaps, of the spirit of Christ, as any it has been our lot to 
know. 

W.F. 


AN ORATION, 


Delivered in the Aula of the University, Berlin, on the Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Death of Martin Luther, February 18, 1846. 
My DEAR AND HONOURED CoLLEAGUES, 
My corRDIALLY BELOVED CoMMILITONES, 

THE impression which was made upon the Evangelical Church 
three hundred years ago, by the intelligence of Luther’s death, 
is best pictured to us by the words in which Luther’s associate in 
conflict, the great preceptor Germania, Philip Melanchthon, com- 
municated to the students of Wittenberg, on the day after its 
occurrence, the intelligence of this mournful event, which had 
been just then received. When they were assembled, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, to hear his lectures on the epistle to the 
Romans, he said to them: ‘ You know that we have undertaken to 
expound the epistle to the Romans, in which is contained the true 
doctrine concerning the Son of God, which God, of his especial 
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grace, has in this age revealed to us through our most reverend 
father and most beloved teacher, Dr. Martin Luther.’ And after 
giving them an account of the true circumstances of Luther’s 
death, he concludes with the words, ‘ Alas! taken away is the 
chariot of Israel and the charioteer thereof, he who hath ruled 
the church in this last age of the world. For the doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins, and of reliance on the Son of God, was not 
discovered by human sagacity, but revealed by God through this 
man, even as we also know that he was awakened by God for this 
very purpose. Let us, therefore, affectionately cherish the 
memory of this man, and the doctrine which he delivered, and be 
more humble,—and,’ he adds, looking, with that historical insight 
which characterized him, into the future, ‘let us think of the 
great calamities and changes which will follow upon this event !’ 
What Melanchthon says here respecting the manner in which 
the memory of this hero of the faith, called away out of his 
earthly sphere of activity, ought to be celebrated, applies indeed 
to every century in which this day returns,—applies also to us; 
the more so, in proportion as it is necessary that amidst the 
agitations of our time,—a time which often carries Luther’s name 
in its mouth, while it is far from that which animated him and 
which he desired, and respecting which, as to its essential basis, 
his wishes would not, even in the nineteenth century, have been 
other than they were,—a time in which many, while appealing to 
the name of Luther, mean thereby a reformer, not such as he was, 
but merely such as they would gladly have him to be,—in pro- 
portion as it is necessary that, at such a season, we should be 
exhorted faithfully to adhere to that Evangelic truth which it was 
Luther’s divine mission to bring to light again, and to maintain 
by his testimony. But does Luther’s death, then, constitute such 
an epoch-marking section in the development of that work which 
had its commencement from him, as to demand from us the 
consecration of a special commemorative solemnity? Is such an 
event to be placed in the same class with those momenta of the 
Reformation, the memory of which the present century has already 
celebrated,—the Theses published by Luther, the Augsburg Con- 
fession? It must be admitted that no such node of development 
is marked by this event ; although a new stadium in the process 
of development of the Reformation is dependent upon the cireum- 
stance, that it was no longer possible for the manifold, conflicting 
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elements which then existed, to be held together by the super- 
eminent influence of Luther’s personal character. Should not 
the birth-day of the great Reformer be thought worthy of a 
solemn celebration, rather than the day of his death, the immediate 
working of which was merely negative and decomposing? It is 
contrary, however, to the ancient Christian usage, to celebrate the 
birth-day of the heroes of the faith. Amongst the ancient Chris- 
tians, only their death-days,—which were regarded as the natalitia 
of those who had been called away from the conflicts of the earthly 
life to the glorified existence of the other world,—were a matter of 
solemn celebration. One exception was made, certainly, and only 
one,—with regard to the Saviour, whose birth laid the basis of the 
world’s salvation ; and this exception was afterwards extended to 
the case of John the Baptist, on account of the relation in which 
his birth stood to the birth of Christ. In reference to the death- 
days of the martyrs, it is true that such a death has a special, a 
positive historical significance. The same usage, however, was 
also observed with regard to other dear departed ones; and it 
really does not matter at all, whether an individual bears testimony 
by the endurance of a violent death to that which has been the 
soul of his life, or whether he bears a similar testimony amidst 
the often not less severe conflicts which precede a natural dis- 
solution. And we can point to Luther as having rendered a 
testimony of this kind. If Solon once said that no one is to be 
pronounced happy before he dies, because of the insecurity of 
human fortunes, we may, from a Christian stand-point, apply the 
remark to that which gives to life its true significance. Only he 
who, fulfilling the problem of his life, holds out in conflict to the 
end, is to be pronounced by us blessed ; only such a one can appear 
to us a glorious example for imitation. So great is the importance 
which the Sacred Writings everywhere attach to an ‘enduring to 
the end.’ It is not without reason that the virtue of stedfastness, 
which corresponds to the old cardinal virtue, fortitudo, receives 
from them such commendation. This remark applies in an 
especial manner to times like that of the Reformation, to times 
like our own, times so full of agitation that everything depends 
upon a man’s enduring,—firmly established upon that rock which 
stands immoveable amidst all ocean-waves and storms, and pos- 
sessing the triplex circa pectus es of faith,—enduring amidst all 
conflicts, even to the end. And such is the great significance 
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which the departure of this man has for us, when we contemplate 
it in connexion with its accompanying circumstances. If the 
testimonies of his faith which he gave in his Theses, at Worms, 
at Coburg, and during the sitting of the Augsburg Diet, are of 
such importance in our estimation, his dast testimony, that which 
was given in the hour of death, that by which, amidst the latest 
death-struggles, he set his seal upon the work of the Reformation, 
has an especial claim to be reckoned along with them; for it 
relates immediately to that which is the immutable ground of the 
Reformation. Even the greatest human life is not free from those 
defects which adhere to everything human; if we except the one 
life, which stands forth alone as archetype and pattern for the 
entire extent of humanity. Mighty natures, destined to form 
great weapons in the hand of God, have also, in the same pro- 
portion, to combat with themselves; and thus it comes to pass, 
that peculiar interruptions mix themselves up with that Divine 
work, of which they served as the organs. .Thence arise dis- 
sonances in the life of such men; and there is therefore the more 
occasion for joy, when, in the midst of these dissonances, the - 
last, silent departure is characterized by a heavenly harmony. 
Thus it was with Luther. Let us contemplate more closely the 
disturbing circumstances which preceded his death, (and which con- 
tained the seeds of subsequent agitations and divisions, important 
even in reference to our own age,) in order that we may after- 
wards be refreshed and elevated by the contemplation of that 
death which was worthy of such a life as his. 

The first thing which we have to mention here, is the recom- 
mencing outbreak of the controversies respecting the Lord's 
Supper. That different individual tendencies of the Christian. 
spirit became prominent in connexion with the Reformation,—we 
will not regard this as an evil. It is a circumstance in conformity 
with the necessary law of all human development, a law which 
Christianity also obeys, that after the consciousness of the higher 
community and unity has, in the first instance, caused the in- 
dividual diversities which exist to be overlooked, the latter, at 
some subsequent period, vindicate their right also. Where there 
is life, there is fresh, original development ; uniformity is death. 
It was matter of necessity that those peculiarities which had been 
suppressed or checked by the yoke of an externalized church, 


should be newly fructified by the life-breath of the Reformation, 
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should find a new and free development in the element of the 
liberty which had been given. But the mischief was, that in the 
attachment of importance to subordinate differences, their higher 
unity in the principle of the Reformation, in the fundamental 
essence of that Evangelic truth which had been brought to light, 
was forgotten. This was the germ of new dogmatic one-sidedness, 
of a new dogmatic despotism and service of the letter. Luther 
here became unfaithful to that principle to which, in the first 
years of his career, until after his return from the Wartburg, he 
had given utterance in so many noble expressions. We do not 
wish to overlook the fact, that even in this instance, the great man 
was actuated ultimately by a profound interest on behalf of Chris- 
tianity,—an interest important with reference to this period in the 
development of the Reformation; that he was animated by a 
prophetic feeling of the danger which threatened the Evangelical 
Church and Christianity, on the part of a certain one-sided, sub- 
jective, and idealistic element, an element which, even at an earlier 
period, would easily have attained to an extensive influence, if it 
had not found so powerful a counterpoise in the strong and sound 
and Christian personality of Luther. He himself prophesies con- 
cerning those who go about with inane spiritism,* that they would 
make Christ a mere prophet, and would bring things to such a 
pass, that this exalted person and history would be lost altogether. 

But we dare not forget, at the same time, the share which the 
failings of the great man had in this business. It is easier to 
imitate such failings, than to copy those great virtues without 
which the Evangelical Church would never have come into 
existence. Luther himself was as far as could be from wishing to 
set himself up for a Saint; as we may learn from the noble 
manner in which he expressed himself with regard to this subject 
at the Diet of Augsburg, giving up his own person [to censure or 
attack, as not being the thing which he had gone thither to 
defend]. And this is one of the most beautiful traits in the 


* We venture upon this word as affording a literal translation, the 
nearest we can either find or make. The one-sided, fanciful, subjective 
spiritualism which is meant to be here referred to, will be recognized at 
once by those who are familiar with the names of Carlstadt, (though he, 
perhaps, was less wrong in his sentiments than in his manner of defending 
and enforcing them), Storch, Stiibner, Miinzer, and Theobald Thamer.—Tr. 
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character of the man, whose lowliness was strength, and whose 
strength was lowliness. When upon one occasion, in the year 
1521, he was reproached with his violence and rudeness in con- 
troversy, he replied to the person who had brought this accusation 
against him, ‘With reason dost thou urge me to moderation. I 
feel it, too, myself, but Iam not master of myself; I know not 
by what spirit I am carried away, since I am, notwithstanding, 
conscious to myself that I do not wish evil towards any one. But 
those people press upon me with so much fury, that I cannot be 
enough upon my guard against Satan. Therefore pray to the 
Lord for me, that he will grant me to be so minded, and to speak 
and write in such a manner, as is worthy, not of them, my ad- 
versaries, but of Him and of myself” Assuredly it was no light 
thing for such a spirit, amidst successes so great, and agitations 
so mighty, to be capable of knowing and judging itself in this 
manner. The unhappy division already referred to, in regard to 
which Luther, too, had his share of culpability, seemed at length 
to have been adjusted by means of the Wittenberg Concord of the 
year 1536. Luther himself wrote to the Swiss, in the year 1537, 
that he rejoiced from the heart to see the Concordia, and, thank 
God! there had been quite enough of fighting and shouting 
already, if it were really capable of effecting anything. Dissension 
had never aided him or any man, but had done much harm. ‘God 
grant to both of us his Holy Spirit, to fuse our hearts together in 
Christian love, and to cleanse them from all scum and rust of 
human and devilish malice, and from all suspicion, to the praise 
and honour of his holy name, against the devil, and the Pope, and 
all his followers!’ The age, however, was not yet ripe for such a 
higher union. A united church, as the work of God, intended to 
mark a new and higher stage of development, which, allowing to 
all that is individual its proper right, holds fast the common 
ground of unity in Christ,—was still to be reserved as an achieve- 
ment of the future. Luther, who was only a little past his sixty- 
third year at the time of his death, had grown old early by reason 
of his many labours, the manifold troubles which raged around 
him, and his sicknesses. Those persons who so readily collect in 
the neighbourhood of great men,—who serve rather the letter than 
the spirit of that which constitutes the aim of the latter, and do 
homage to their failings and infirmities rather than to their vir- 
tues,—people of this kind had, in that latest period of his life, 
F2 
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attached themselves to Luther, and this circumstance furnished the 
seed of many a mischief. So, too, they took advantage of Luther’s 
infirmities, in order to excite anew the Eucharistic controversy. 

As the second particular amongst the disturbing circumstances 
of those later years, as something of a yet sadder character, we 
regard the incipient difference between the two great men, whom the 
Lord had chosen to carry on, with united energies, the guidance 
of the work of the Reformation, and, in this respect, to furnish 
each the supplement of the other. Two elements must needs 
meet, in order to prepare for the work of the Reformation,—iwo, 
to introduce it,—and, (as we may derive from the past a sign for 
the future,) ¢wo elements are requisite in order to the maintenance 
and continued development of that which it has conferred upon 
us: the religious element, which proceeds out of the depths of the 
soul; and the scientific element, which gives itself up to be ani- 
mated by the former,—an intellectual development which has 
taken up into itself, and is animated by, that which can only be 
helped into life by the Spirit of God, in the silent, sacred labor- 
atory of the self-collected soul. Now, as it respects the former of 
these, the preparation for the Reformation existed im the deep, 
Christian soul-life of the German nation; which must lose its indi- 
vidual character, which must become un-Germanized, if it ever gives 
itself up to a one-sided illumination of the understanding. That 
which, in contrast to the arid dogmatism of the later Scholastics, 
is commonly designated by the term mystic theology, was the 
birthplace of the Reformation; an assertion which is illustrated by 
the facts, that Luther’s own religious life had been thence derived, 
and that in the year 1516, he applied to a system of theology 
which had sprung from this source, the name of a German and 
Wittenberg Theology. With respect to the second, [or scientific 
element,] Luther himself says, that no important revelation of the 
Divine word has ever taken place, without its having been pre- 
ceded, in the way of preparation, (as by a John the Baptist,) by 
the revival of the sciences and of the study of languages. Thus, 
in the Reformation itself, it was necessary that there should be 
a co-operation of Luther’s overpowering might of enthusiasm, of 
the original force, the truly prophetic element existing in this 
man,—nothing like which is to be found in any of the other 
Reformers, and to which there has been nothing comparable since 
the days of the apostles—a co-operation of this characteristic with 
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the classical refinement, the scientific thoughtfulness and the clear- 
ness of Melanchthon. He [Melanchthon] was the zpo@ijrns to that 
pavtis. Never would Melanchthon have become what he did, with- 
out that creative, quickening breath which Luther’s enthusiasm 
caused to pass over the youth—without that holy flame by which, 
as Melanchthon expresses it, he felt himself warmed too. What 
might possibly have arisen out of Luther’s paradoxes, but for the 
moderating thoughtfulness of Melanchthon! Whither, on the 
other hand, might Melanchthon’s more yielding disposition, his 
anxious concern about the future, have allowed itself to be carried 
away, (an example of which is furnished in the negotiations at the 
Diet of Augsburg, in the year 1530,) if Luther’s sure, prophetic tact, 
and his resolute, heroic energy, his imperturbable confidence of 
faith, had not been standing at his side? Now, it is possible for 
us to distinguish three stadia in the relation of Melanchthon to 
Luther: first of all, that in which, as a young man, he is alto- 
gether carried away by Luther’s enthusiasm, and adheres to him 
with childlike affection and veneration,—the time at which 
Melanchthon wrote, ‘Rather would I die than part from this man,’ 
—when he declared himself unable to master the mind of this 
man, who seemed to him destined by Providence to the work in 
hand,—and when Luther, in the midst of the greatest danger, 
wrote from Augsburg to the youth of one-and-twenty, ‘Show thy- 
self to be a man, as thou also dost, and teach the young what is 
right ; I go away, to offer up myself for them and for you, if it be 
God’s pleasure ;’ then, the period in which the individual, inde- 
pendent development of Melanchthon becomes prominent, and a 
contrast between Lutheran and Melanchthonian theology is already 
distinguishable, while yet this does not suffice to disturb the 
fellowship of spirit and the friendship existing between the two; 
and then, those last years in the life of Luther, already adverted 
to, in which such as did homage to his shadow were beginning to 
succeed in exciting dissension between these two great men,— 
although’ Melanchthon’s wise patience and self-denial contributed 
much to hinder the attainment of their object, arid Luther’s mag- 
nanimous heart always again got the better of his infirmities. 

It was at a time when such distractions were embittering the 
life of Luther, when he was looking forward to the outbreak of a 
war in Germany, and expressing a wish to depart ere this calamity 
should pass over his country,—it was at such a time that that 
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glorious death occurred, of which we have spoken as an end worthy 
of such a Christian life. His last words were a confession of that 
for which he had contended ever since the controversy occasioned 
by his Theses, a confession expressed, for example, in the following 
prayer: ‘ My heavenly Father, eternal, merciful God! Thou hast 
revealed to me thy beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ : him have 
I taught, him have I confessed, him do I love, and him do I 
honour as my Saviour and Redeemer!’ And at the last: ‘ Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit; Thou hast redeemed me, O God 
of truth! Yea, thus hath God loved the world!’ We have here, 
in the last words that were spoken by the great witness for the 
faith, in the very act of departing from the world, the principle of 
the Reformation,—that from which everything great that has been 
wrought by the Reformation, in regard to every branch of human 
development, has proceeded, and from which alone such effects 
can proceed,—a principle no other than this, Curist, the founda- 
tion upon which rests the entire life of the church, and of all its 
individual members. 

Yet, it is true, we hear people talk of so much else, which is 
said to have arisen out of the Reformation, and which is regarded 
as constituting its essence, liberation from the Papacy, the hierar- 
chy, and every external ecclesiastical authority, the emancipation 
of mind, the free development of the sciences. Are we then to deny 
that all this has any connexion with the essence of the Reforma- 
tion, or are we to trace it all back to that one fundamental prin- 
ciple? It must, indeed, be a thing far from our intention, to 
overlook the extraordinary revolution which was produced by the 
Reformation in all these respects also; we only maintain, on the 
other hand, that all this does not suffice to constitute the essence 
of the Reformation. All this does not yet amount to what Luther 


originally intended; these things are merely results, which must — 


needs arise out of the principle of the Reformation, (as that prin- 
ciple was developed in his inmost life,) so soon as it should once 
obtain an entrance into history, results which did actually so arise, 
but without any plan constructed for the purpose on the part of 
Luther. That which originally filled him, was something different 
and of a higher kind; that root, in the life Divine, which has 
produced all the fair fruits enumerated,—fruits attractive even to 
those who are incapable of discerning, in its deep hiding-place, 
the root from which they grew. Luther, indeed, was far from 
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wishing, in the first instance, to fall away from the Papacy, and 
the authority of the church; all he cared about was the one 
Christ, in whom, amidst his severe conflicts in the monastery at 
Erfurt, he had found rest and peace. This is exemplified by his 
own declaration, when writing to Spalatin, the Court Chaplain of 
the Elector of Saxony, in the year 1519, in the midst of the con- 
troversies with Eck, when Luther was first constrained to come 
out in opposition to the Pope: ‘It never came into my mind to 
think of falling away from the chair of Rome. I am content that 
he should be called, and should be, universal Lord. What does 
it concern me? since I know that even the power of the Turk 
must be honoured and endured. But ¢his I do in obedience to my 
faith in Christ, not to suffer them to twist his word about hither 
and thither, and to dishonour it, at their pleasure. Let the com- 
mandments of Rome but leave me the Gospel in its purity, and 
they may take away everything else; little shall it trouble me!’ 
But it was just this very Christ whom he proclaimed, that made 
both himself and others free from the Papacy, and overthrew it by 
means of him ; a feat which no other power could have accom- 
plished. Nor, without this Christ, can anything help us; for he 
who has not a Pope at Rome will make another for himself, un- 
less Christ dwells within him, and confers upon his spirit true 
liberty. Luther himself bears testimony to this; for, in the year 
1522, when, during his absence, they had begun reforming at Wit- 
tenberg after the negative and destructive fashion, making a great 
bustle and outcry, counting it a matter of first-rate importance to 
abuse the Pope and the Papacy, to show zeal against idolatry, break 
images, and eat flesh on fast days, he felt himself impelled, in spite 
of all the danger that threatened, to appear in the midst of the 
infatuated multitude, and, contrasting his method of reformation 
with theirs, he said: ‘ I have only urged, and preached, and written 
the word of God; I have done nothing else. When I have been 
asleep, when I have been drinking Wittenberg beer with my friend 
Philip and with Arnsdorf, that [the Word] has done so much, 
that the Papacy has fallen into such a state of weakness that no 
Prince or Emperor has ever broken it down so much before. I 
have done nothing; the Word has wrought and accomplished it 
all. If I had chosen to proceed with violence in this matter, I 
should have brought Germany into a great bloodshedding: but 
what fool’s play that would have been! What do you suppose the 
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devil thinks, when people are trying to bring the thing about 
with a great deal of noise? He sits down there in hell and 
thinks, “O what a fine game the fools are playing!” But it 
vexes him when we urge nothing but the Word, and let that work 
alone. That is almighty, and takes hearts captive, and when they 
are caught, the work must afterwards fall to pieces of itself.’ 
Thus, then, the true emancipation of mind has proceeded,—but in 
connexion with that positive principle of the Reformation which 
has been mentioned,—from the true liberty of the mind. What 
Paul, in the epistle to the Galatians, designates as the peculiarity 
of the Jewish stand-point,—the subjection of the mind to a ¢utor- 
ship,—this state of things had returned again, in the external autho- 
rity of the church, in the priesthood and the Papacy. Luther, 
introducing Christ again into the consciousness of the nations as 
the only ground of salvation, as the only Master, thereby liberated 
the mind from all such tutorship; but not in order to make it 
free as towards God and Christ, not in order to lead it to self- 
deification, but in order that it might find true liberty and inde- 
pendence in lowly self-surrender to God in Christ. In like man- 
ner too, every developement of humanity in regard to science and 
the state had been subjected to the same tutorship. Christ, whose 
kingdom is not of this world, being again set forth by Luther as 
the only King of minds, it was the natural consequence, (though 
this consequence afterwards receded when the principle itself be- 
came obscured,) that all these possessions of humanity must needs 
attain to that free development which Christ had been the first to 
procure for them; and which was unknown to the ancient world, 
since here, the State, as the only form for the actualization of the 
highest good, subordinated every thing else to itself, and kept it 
in a condition of dependence. But inasmuch as here, too, every parti- 


cular has its origin from the one principle of the Reformation, itcan - 


be actualized in the manner which this principle requires, only 
when, developing itself freely according to its own individual essence 
and law, it is quickened and determined from within, by the Spirit 
of Christ, ruling the whole life. This, and this only, is true civi- 
lization, according to the mind of the man whose memory we cele- 
brate this day. 

Let us, again, by way of conclusion, dwell a little upon those 
remarkable words,—not without their weight towards an under- 
standing of that which was the root and the fruit of Luther’s life, 
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and the meaning of that Reformation which had its rise from him,— 
the words which he committed to writing two days before his 
death: ‘No one can rightly understand Virgil in his Bucolics, 
who has not been five years a shepherd; no one can understand 
Virgil in the Georgics, who has not been five years a farmer; no 
one properly understands Cicero in his Fpistles, who has not con- 
ducted the civil service in some considerable state for twenty years. 
In like manner, let no one suppose that he has sufficiently ex- 
plored the sacred Scripture, unless he has ruled the church along 
with the prophets, John the Baptist, Christ, and the apostles, for 
a hundred years. Venture not upon this Divine Aneid, but pros- 
trate thyself and worship the footsteps of God: we are beggars ; 
hoc est verum |’ We recognize here the theology of the Reforma- 
tion, which, not banned within the limits of dogmatic formule, 
sought only to find out the Divine wisdom in the guidance of 
God’s kingdom, and in the sacred Scriptures ; which pointed away 
from a dead scriptural erudition, to the connexion between science 
and life. From history, the living understanding of the sacred 
Scriptures was first to be derived, even as they furnish the key to 
aright understanding of history; all was to be, not a dead, ab- 
stract notion, but life and experience. Let us compare with this 
the manner in which Luther, in the disputation held at Heidel- 
berg, in the spring of the year 1518, contrasts the ‘ Theologia 
Crucis,’—which has for its object [subject matter] the God who is 
revealed in Christ, the crucified,—with the ‘Theologia Gloriz,’ 
which seeks to elevate itself to a perception of the majesty of the 
hidden God, by means of that revelation of his invisible essence 
which is presented in the creation,—observing: ‘When Philip, 
from the stand-point of the Theologia Gloriz, said (John xiv. 8,) 
“ Shew us the Father,” Christ immediately drew back his fugitive 
thoughts, which were for seeking God elsewhere, and led them 
towards himself, saying, “ He that seeth me, seeth the Father ;” 
in Christ, the crucified, therefore, is the true theology and know- 
ledge of God.’ The sacred Scripture, and Christ the centre of the 
sacred Scripture,—this is the source from which the theology of 
the Reformation proceeds. A Luther made young again in the 
form of culture peculiar to the nineteenth century, would not. ac- 
knowledge any other theology than this for his own; but he would 
also, probably, know how to bring all such elements of the culture 
of the present century as would stand proof, into harmony with 
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this theology ; just as the treasures of science possessed by Melanch- 
thon, who concentrated in himself all the genuine culture of his 
age, were regarded by him with anything but disdain. 

And he who, more than any other man, hath ruled the Church 
with Christ, closes that rich life of his, in the presence of the lofty 
problem which has to be solved here, with the confession, ‘We 
are beggars; hoc est verum!’ There is a remarkable coincidence 
between this sentiment, and something which Melanchthon wrote 
upon a slip of paper shortly before his death; when, amongst the 
grounds of comfort and the hopes connected with his departure 
from the earthly state of existence, he dwelt in particular upon 
this,—that he should attain to the intuition of God, and that there 
would be given to him a clear knowledge with regard to those pro- 
blems of which dogmatics professed already to have furnished the 
solution. Thus we discover, in the declarations with which both the 
great Reformers closed their lives, that humility, founded in a con- 
sciousness of the insufficiency of everything human, which is 
inseparable from the essence of the Reformation; the humility of 
action, opposed to a reliance upon personal strength and personal 
works—the humility of knowledge, opposed to that arrogance of 
scholastic dogmatics which seeks to determine everything. We, 
too, in our day, need especially to be reminded of this, in order 
that we may be guarded against the dazzling deceptions of the 
age. Let us all, therefore, whether we are near the close of life, 
or in its maturity, or in its first bloom,—let us all, with Luther, 
that great warrior for the kingdom of God and for his truth, in 
conflict against the old and new foes thereof, (who ‘must let the 
Word stand, and have no thanks therefor,’)—let us rely, not 
upon ourselves, but upon the God of Luther, of the Reformation— 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ! May he be to us a strong 
tower, that we, like Luther, may hold out, stedfastly, even to the 
end! God grant us his grace thereunto ! 

And ye, younger warriors of the Lord, ye, much-loved Commili- 
tones, whose position is in the very commencement of the conflict, 
be not deterred by the temptations which you have already ex- 
perienced, or by those which are yet before you, from struggling 
into the possession of that faith, which shall be to you an anchor of 
safety amidst the waves and the storms of this much-disquieted 
age. Look to this brave combatant who has preceded - you, 
and who obtained amidst his heavy temptations that faith from 
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which the work of the Reformation derived its origin. Few have 
been tempted so much as he; for even to his old age, the man who 
had so much of conflict with the world from without, was also pur- 
sued by these inward commotions, and it was by virtue of such 
experience that he was able so nobly to comfort others with the 
consolation with which he was comforted. Hear his words, be- 
loved, when writing to one who had to endure conflicts of this 
kind: ‘ Believe me, thou art not the only one that is hit with such 
arrows ; look at Christ, who was tempted in all points like as we are, 
so that he has certainly felt also this thy temptation. But he was 
tempted in all points like as we are, in order that we might know 
and be assured that for us, also, all temptations have been over- 
come by him,—as he says, “Rely upon me; I have overcome the 
world.” God, Himself, the Conqueror over all sorrow, over death 
and hell, comfort and guard thy heart by his Holy Spirit! Amen. 
Pray for me, who am also tempted, even as I pray for thee, the 
tempted one.’ It is true that many temptations peculiar to the 
present age, in which the gold of faith is now purified and tested, 
are of a different kind from those which were especially to be en- 
countered in Luther’s time. But they are the same dusky powers 
which opposed, only in another form, the champions of that age; 
the same angels of darkness, which disguised themselves as 
angels of light. There lives still, too, that same God who was to 
his servant Luther a strong tower, and who led him on, through 
all inward and outward conflicts, to his glorious end. And that we 
may be incited faithfully to follow his example in the midst of 
these conflicts, let us join with him in singing his spiritual, 
faith-inspired battle-song :* 


‘A safe‘stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He'll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 


* Here a signal was given to a band of musicians stationed in a gallery 
above the speaker, and the whole assembly, professors and students, united 
in singing what may almost be called the National Anthem of Protestant 
Germany,—the hymn ‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ composed, together 
with its mnsic, by Luther, during the sitting of the Augsburg Diet in 1530. 
We have ventured to quote the excellent translation given by Mr. Carlyle, in 
his Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. (second ed.) pp. 398—9 —Tr. 
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The ancient Prince of Hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell ; 
Strong mail of Craft and Power 
He weareth in this hour, 
On Earth is not his fellow. 


With force of arms we nothing can, 
Full soon were we down-ridden; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same? 
Christ Jesus is his name, 
The Lord Zebaoth’s Son, 
He and no other one 

Shall conquer in the battle. 


And were this world all Devils o'er 
And watching to devour us, 
We lay it not to heart so sore, 
Not they can overpower us. 
And let the Prince of Ill 

q Look grim as e’er he will, 

@ He harms us not a whit, 

For why? His doom is writ, 
A word shall quickly slay him. 


God’s Word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger, 

But, spite of Hell, shall have its course; 
"Tis written by His finger. 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vanish all, 

The City of God remaineth.’ 
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THE DEMANDS OF THE AGE UPON THEOLOGY.« 


As our limited space and the largeness of our subject will not 
allow us to recapitulate any of the views which we ventured to 
express in a former paper, we must simply solicit the reader to 
refer to them as they stand in the last number of the Review, and 
proceed at once to the farther development of the argument upon 
which we have entered. 

V. The fifth stage of our argument is this: that, in our view of 
what the age demands of Theology, the Natural revelation should 
be more distinctly recognized by Theologians as in some sense a 
revelation of the Divine will as well as of the Divine perfections. It 
has long been usual to say that while nature reveals to us the 
existence and some of the attributes of God, it is utterly silent 
with respect to his will. Lord Bacon himself adhered to this 
distinction, as appears from the following well-known passage 
in The Advancement of Learning. ‘We conclude that Sacred 
Theology which, in our idiom, we call Divinity, is grounded only 
upon the word and oracle of God, and not upon the light of 
nature, for it is written, “ Celi enarrant gloriam Dei ;” but it is 
not written, ‘Cali enarrant voluntatem Dei ;”’ but of that it is said, 
“Ad legem et testimonium, si non fecerint secundum verbum istud.” 
This holdeth not only in those points of faith which concern the 
great mysteries of the Deity, of the creation, of the redemption, 
but likewise those which concern the law moral truly interpreted ; 
Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, be like to your 
heavenly Father, that suffereth his rain to fall upon the just and 
unjust. To this it ought to be applauded, Nec vox hominem sonat, 
it is a voice beyond the light of nature.’ It is evident, however, 
from the terms of this very passage, that when Bacon denied that 
nature is a revelation of the Divine will—he had in view only 
that most momentous department of God’s will which relates to 
the plan of human redemption, which regulates the operations 
and the gifts of Divine grace, and which pronounces the full 
and perfect interpretation of the moral law. He could not intend 
to say that no part whatever of the Divine will is revealed by 


* Continued from p. 550, last Volume. 
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nature, or that the created universe is utterly destitute of any 
expressions of God’s legislative pleasure; for, not to mention that 
the Divine will expresses itself in all those physical laws and 
ordinances which it was the very design of Bacon’s philosophy 
to discover and apply, Bacon himself admits immediately after, 
that some part of the moral law is discoverable by the light of 
nature. ‘How then is it,’ he continues, ‘that man is said to 
have by the light and law of nature, some notions and conceits 
of virtue and vice, justice and wrong, good and evil? Thus, 
because the light of nature is used in two different senses; the 
one that which springeth from reason, sense, induction, argument, 
according to the laws of heaven and earth; the other, that which 
is imprinted upon the spirit of man by an inward instinct, accord- 
ing to the law of conscience, which is a sparkle of the purity of 
his first estate; in which latter sense only he is participant of 
some light and discerning touching the perfection of the moral 
law,—but how? Sufficient to check the vice, but not to inform 
the duty.’ Here Bacon recognises expressly the natural ‘law of 
conscience,’ and incidentally too—‘ the laws of heaven and 
earth.’ But what else are both of these codes of law, but the 
expressions and manifestations in nature of the Divine will; in 
the nature of man, of the Divine will with regard to moral 
obligation and duty—and in general nature, of the Divine will 
with respect to physical institutions and ordinances? It is thus 
quite evident that in Bacon’s case the denial that nature is a 
revelation of God’s will, though apparently cxpressed in un- 
limited terms, was not consistently adhered to, but was held 
subject to several important exceptions and limitations. And it 
is only in the same restricted and modified sense that the same 
denial can be repeated in our own time. It is still most true, 
and an important truth, that the natural revelation is utterly 
silent with respect to God’s redemption-will; it teaches us 
nothing, absolutely nothing, with regard to the purpose and good 
pleasure of God as ‘the God of grace, ‘ who will have all men to 
be saved and to come unto the knowledge of the truth;’ it is also 
a very defective revelation of God’s will concerning our moral 
responsibilities and duties. But on the other hand, it is im- 
possible to deny that nature is full of the expressions of God’s 
will upon many other subjects, some of which, although not the 
most momentous of all subjects to mankind, have still many im- 
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portant bearings both upon human duty and human welfare. 
We have already adverted to the very obvious truth that all the 
laws which science has ascertained to exist in the material world 
are the utterances and institutions of the Supreme will, in the 
vast department of God’s physical government. And in the 
mental department of his empire—what are all the ascertained 
laws of mind, of thought, of emotion, of sensation, but revelations 
to man of God’s will in regard to the constitution and order of 
the intellectual world? All the laws of the human body and of 
the human soul; all the laws that determine the relations between 
man’s nature and the surrounding elements and creatures, and 
all the laws that affect and determine the progress, the prosperity 
and the decline of human society and affairs—all these laws 
alike are plainly the institutions of Divine Wisdom, and the de- 
terminations of the Divine will. No other account can be given 
of their existence and energetic operation, than that it has seemed 
good to Infinite Wisdom and Beneficence to appoint them. And 
it concerns Theology as well as the other sciences to study and to 
proceed upon these natural laws. While the other sciences have to 
do with them merely as existing institutions, Theology has to do 
with them as occupying that Divine relation in which we are now 
contemplating them. They have a theological element in them. 
That element is, that they are the expressions of God’s will, and 
as such bear the seal and stamp of Divine authority. Does not 
then this theological element fairly belong to the province of 
theological science? Ought not Divines to recognise it, and to do 
so, not in a merely formal, but in a practical, earnest, and 
effective manner ? 

VI. Let this Divine element, this expression and record of 
the Divine will in natural things, and particularly in the con- 
stitution and circumstances of man, be carefully distinguished by 
Theologians from the disorder and corruption which have been 
introduced into them by human sin. 

Nothing, on the one hand, can be more certain, both from 
Scripture and from all experience and observation, than that sin 
has corrupted and depraved the nature of man, and that this 
depravation of the nature which was appointed to preside in im- 
perial power and sway ‘over all the earth’ has occasioned no small 
disorder and deterioration of the ‘earthly things’ by which man is 
surrounded. A nature and a world which were once in every 
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lineament and every arrangement the expressions and the in- 
stitutions of the perfect and holy will of God, have thus come to 
exhibit, in many of their features and circumstances, the mani- 
festations and effects of the imperfect, unholy, and perverse will 
of man. A corrupt human element has mixed itself up with the 
purely Divine. The will of God embodied in the constitution of 
man’s nature and the order of man’s abode has been counterworked 
to a serious and melancholy degree by the antagonistic will of 
man. What God designed to be a holy nature has become unholy ; 
what He intended should be a most happy world has become a 
world most disordered and unhappy. ‘God made man upright, but 
they have sought out many inventions.’ But, on the other hand, 
it is equally certain both from Scripture and experience, that the 
Divine element in man’s constitution and circumstances has not 
been wholly, nor nearly wholly, obliterated by the entrance and 
spread of the malign element of sin. There is still a vast deal in 
both which continues to be as truly as ever the expression and the 
palpable record of the Divine will. The physical and the created 
in them still rests upon and implies the deep invisible substratum 
of the spiritual and the uncreated. The Divine still shows itself in 
the human—nay, man is still to himself the fullest natural mani- 
festation of God. 

Now what we plead for is, that Theology should more carefully 
distinguish. between the corrupt element which has unquestion- 
ably entered into human nature and life, spreading through 
them perversion and disorder, and the Divine element which still 
as unquestionably remains in both. The latter element ought 
not to be practically disregarded, because the former has intruded 
itself, and usurped so powerful and malignant a sway. The whole 
framework, so to speak, of our nature, still remains of Divine work- 
manship, though the spirit of holy life and love which once 
animated it has fled, and can only be inspired again by the same 
power which inbreathed it at the first. The organic and the 
intellectual laws of our constitution are still Divine ordinances ; 
and all the principles, partly physical, partly mental, which 
regulate the mutual action and reaction of our constitution and 
external nature upon each other, are still impressed with the 
authentic seal of Divine authority. Why then should this 
authority be overlooked, merely because in the moral and 
religious department of his nature, man has become perverted and 
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corrupt ? To ignore this authority is in fact to repeat and to 
extend that ‘first disobedience’ which ‘brought death into the 
world and all our woe.’ God expressed his moral and religious 
will concerning man, by writing the law of religion and morality 
upon his heart—but man violated that law, and disowned the 
Supreme authority which had ordained it. In precisely this lay 
his sin and his fall. But what if we fail to recognize and to 
honour God’s will as still expressed in the laws of our intellectual 
and organic nature ; what if we dismiss these from our theological 
speculations and discussions, as merely natural laws, as though it 
were proof enough that they had nothing Divine in them to say 
that they are natural? Is not this really, though, perhaps, unin- 
tentionally, to repeat and extend the original sin of disowning 
the Divine authority as expressing itself, and making its will 
known, in the nature and constitution of man? 

We have the highest warrant for thus carefully distinguishing 
between God’s will and man’s as together expressing themselves in 
the present condition of human nature and life. So strong a view 
did the apostle Paul take of the Divine element still remanent in 
our constitution, that he speaks of man as being still not only the 
image, but even the glory of God, (eixav Ocod indpywr, 
1 Cor. xi. 7.) Immense as the abatement is which sin has made . 
from man’s primal excellency—lost though his original holiness be, 
that brightest jewel in the diadem of glory which the Creator set 
upon his brow, he is still in the apostle’s eye a creature so full of 
Divine manifestation, that the glory of it cannot be concealed even 
by the thick veil of his corruption, but streams through and ra- 
diates from him, in an effulgence of splendour, (dé£a.) No one has 
ever deducted so faithfully from the pristine honour of our nature, 
all that its sad apostacy from God demands, as the great apostle 
who teaches us so fully, that our justification is by faith alone, and 
our sanctification by the Spirit of life in Christ Jesusalone. None 
ever brought more fully into view than he, all that depraves and 
degrades us: he extenuates our sin in nothing; he tells us the 
whole truth concerning our degeneracy; and yet, even to his eye, 
man remains the greatest and noblest work of God under the sun— 
the creature who has most of the Creator in him, because exhibit- 
ing in the faculties and laws of his being the choicest productions 
of God’s power, and the wisest and most exquisite institutions of 
God’s will and wisdom. 

VoL. VI. G 
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We acknowledge that, in a nature and life in which there is mixed 
up together so much that is of God, and so much that is of man, it 
may be difficult in some cases to distinguish between the truly 
Divine and the merely haman—between the order instituted by God, 
and the disorder superinduced by man, between the uses of human 
faculties and feelings, which were divinely intended, and the abuses 
of both which have been sinfully introduced. We thankfully acknow- 
ledge that upon many moral and religious questions of a practical 
kind, turning upon such discriminations, the light of the superna- 
tural revelation of God’s will and our duty, may often be not only 
useful but quite indispensable. Still it is enough for our argument, 
that it should be distinctly confessed that there is a Divine element 
in the human constitution and life which admits of being thus 
distinguished from the depraving and vitiating element of sin ; for 
all that we are now pleading for is, that this Divine element ought 
to be thus carefully discriminated and recognized. 

The reason why we plead thus earnestly for the two foregoing 
points, namely, that the natural revelation is a revelation of the 
Divine will as well.as the Divine perfections, and that this natural 
revelation of the Divine will in the human constitution and cir- 
- cumstances should be carefully distinguished from the disorder and 
corruption introduced by sin, will appear so soon as we have stated 
the next point of theological truth, regarding which, in our judg- 
ment, the age in which we live is calling for a fuller and more satis- 
factory exposition. 

VII. It is this—that the Divine will and power, in that super- 
natural department of God’s agency and procedure of which the 
Bible treats, do not take effect in such a way as ¢o set aside and 
supersede the expressions and institutions of the Divine will in the 
natural department of God’s agency and procedure, but take effect 
in such a way as ¢o recognize and take along with them these 
natural laws and institutions. In other words, the supernatural 
operations of God’s grace and providence are conservative, not 
destructive, of all that is of Divine institution in man’s nature and 
condition, and it is by being thus conservative of what is Divine in 
them, that the new life infused by God’s supernatural operation 
becomes renovative and restorative of the whole. 

The operation of Divine grace upon our constitution has two 
distinct elements in it—the one a quickening and remedial ele- 
ment, in virtue of which our constitution is vivified and elevated to 
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newness of life—and the other a conservative element, in virtue of 
which it is renewed and sanctified without being dismembered, or 
taken to pieces, or organically revolutionized. And both these ele- 
ments are equally conspicuous, equally strong. In one sense, a 
converted and sanctified man is become ‘a new creature, old 
things are passed away from him, behold, all things are become 
new, and all things are of God ;’ but in another sense, he is still 
the same man; his identity is not in the least doubtful; he has the 
same body and the same mind as before ; he is still a human crea- 
ture, though now a holy creature. So potent is the renovative 
element of Divine grace, that in the first sense it has made him a 
new man ; and so potent is the conservative element of it, that in 
the second sense it has kept him from being transmuted into a 
different man, or from being organically changed in any of his 
faculties, either bodily or mental. Now what is it that the super- 
natural operation of Divine grace thus remarkably conserves in 
human nature, and what is it that it at the same time restores? 
It is whatever in human nature is of Divine institution that it 
conserves—it is the lost consecration of human nature to God that 
it restores; and it is at once by conserving what is Divine, and 
expelling through the energy of a new principle of life what is cor- 
ruptly human, that it succeeds in restoring that lost consecration. . 
There are two distinct and distinguishable elements, as we have 
already seen, in human nature—the purely Divine element, and 
the impurely human element ; the one appearing in the frame and 
laws of man’s constitution viewed as God’s workmanship, the other 
appearing in the spirit of revolt from God, of disobedience to 
God’s law, and of moral obliquity and perverseness, which has 
seized upon this whole goodly frame, and abuses and perverts it to 
uses inconsistent with and contrary to the moral and religious law 
which originally presided over it. If the first of these elements 
should be destroyed or suspended by the operations of grace, man 
would cease to have the nature which the Creator gave him, and 
would become a creature no longer human; because the Divine 
element in his constitution is simply God’s will expressing itself in 
the make and laws of his constitution, such as they are; whereas, 
when the second of these elements is cast out and destroyed, man, 
without ceasing to be man, ceases to be rebellious, ungodly, God- 
alienated man, and becomes new in all the religious and moral 
features of his nature, God-seeking, God-honouring, God-loving. 
a2 
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It is the casting out of the impurely human element, not of the 
purely Divine from man’s fallen nature, that lifts his nature up 
again to the dignity and happiness of holiness. The casting out 
of the Divine element would annihilate humanity, not restore it, 
would turn man into a creature of a different species, not redeem 
him from his corruptions, and renovate him to the perfect identity 
of his primeval self. 

The power which effects this conservative renovation of man, is 
a power quite above and beyond all the ordinary powers and re- 
sources of nature. It is not God operating within the strict limits 
of natural forces and laws that produces it, but it is God operating 
supernaturally, or by a force denied to nature, and free to act 
either in harmony with, or in subversion of the natural laws. 
Nothing can be more certain, both from Scripture and experience, 
than that God puts forth upon human nature a power thus super- 
natural and free. But it is equally certain, that this power though 
free in itself to act either conservatively of what is of Divine insti- 
tution in man’s nature, or the contrary, confines itself, in point of 
fact, to a procedure which is conservative as well as restorative, and 
which has for its object only to destroy and reverse man’s evil work 
upon himself, without destroying or reversing a single element of 
God’s work in him and upon him, as his Creator and Upholder. 

VIII. The consequences which result from this view of the ope- 
ration of Divine power upon the nature and condition of man, are 
in the highest degree interesting and important; and a full expo- 
sition of them constitutes, we think, one of the greatest theological 
desiderata of our age. 

The instant it is acknowledged that the supernatural operation 
of God upon man’s nature and condition is conservative of all that 
is of Divine origin and institution in both, it necessarily follows 
that an alliance between natural and supernatural knowledge, 
between scientific and revealed truth, is not only possible, but when 
effected, would be in the highest degree useful and important both 
to Theology and Science. 

It is the supernatural revelation, the Bible, which communicates 
to us all the knowledge we have of God’s supernatural agency. 
And it is the natural revelation which communicates to us all the 
knowledge we have of His institutions and laws in nature. These 
knowledges being derived by us from sources so different, and by 
methods so diverse, are apt to be kept widely apart from each 
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other, and even to be set in rivalry against each other; and this, 
as we have before remarked, is still too much, indeed, lamentably 
much the case. But it is plain that this jealous separation of na- 
tural and supernatural knowledge has no real warrant, and rests 
upon no just ground, if it be true that God’s supernatural agency 
is conservative of his natural institutions, and proceeds upon them. 
It is plain that if He does not ignore and set aside his own institu- 
tions in nature, when he operates supernaturally, it is unwarranted 
in Theologians to exclude from their expositions all natural know- 
ledge. And it is equally evident, that if God’s natural in- 
stitutions and agency do not hinder him from operating also 
above nature, and yet in harmony with it, philosophers have as 
little warrant to look with dislike upon theological truth, as though 
it were inconsistent and irreconcileable with scientific knowledge. 
The one kind of knowledge is in fact, the necessary supplement 
or complement of the other—neither is complete or satisfactory 
without the other. When the students of either exclude the other, 
it is an exclusion which the actual procedure of God in the uni- 
verse condemns. If He ignored his own ordinances in nature when 
He operates in grace, divines might also legitimately ignore them ; 
or if He never acted above nature, in grace, philosophers might 
be warranted in rejecting and decrying theology, and lauding 
their beloved science as the whole of real human knowledge. But 
when God, in point of fact, does neither the one nor the other, 
the partial views of both classes, and the rivalry of both, stand 
before us clearly and emphatically condemned. 

The extent to which natural and supernatural truth will admit of 
being thus brought into harmonious and useful alliance with each 
other, must of course depend upon the extent of territory over 
which the union which we have referred to between the natural 
institutions and the supernatural operations of God extends. 

Wheresoever in the Divine procedure the natural and the su- 
pernatural elements touch each other, there must exist a corres- 
ponding contact in those departments of supernatural and natural 
knowledge which relate to that procedure. 

Now there are two grand departments of God’s supernatural 
agency revealed to us by his word, as subsisting under the present 
dispensation, namely, the operation of his grace upon the human 
constitution, and the operation of his providence upon the course 
of things. 
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In the first of these departments it is plain that the supernatu- 
ral and the natural elements must come into perpetual contact 
with each other. The operation of grace is directed upon man’s 
nature as it now is, in order to restore it to what it was originally, 
to make it again all that it ought to be. For this end the natural 
understanding is supernaturally enlightened, or ‘taught of God; 
the natural conscience is quickened and stirred, the natural affec- 
tions are reclaimed to the supreme object of desire and love, and 
the natural will subdued to harmony with the Divine will. Ina 
word, every part of our intellectual and moral nature comes under 
the new influence or life which has been infused from above, the 
intellectual perceptions, the emotions, the moral sense, the volitions, 
the imagination. If all these then are vivified with a new breath 
of life, while at the same time whatever is of Divine institution 
in their nature and laws is faithfully conserved, it is evident that 
the more we know of the natural constitution which God has 
given them, the better shall we be prepared to understand the 
conditions of the supernatural process by which they are restored 
to that spiritual elevation from which sin has degraded them. 
The modus of the process itself, indeed, we can never understand. 
No natural knowledge can throw light upon supernatural opera- 
tions in their essential and inward nature. But if the superna- 
tural process is conditioned and confined by those natural laws of the 
mind which God himself has ordained—if the will of God providing 
that the mind should have such and such a natural constitution, is 
not contravened nor opposed by the will of God providing that 
the mind should further receive such and such a spiritual tone 
and religious elevation—then nothing can be clearer, than that the 
better we are acquainted with the natural institutions of God in 
the mind, the better also shall we appreciate his supernatural ope- 
rations upon it. We shall know at least many of the limits and - 
conditions which the agency of his grace will prescribe to itself. 
We shall be put upon our guard against running into extravagant 
and fanatical views respecting its operations ; we shall be able in- 
telligently to discriminate what is natural from what is superna- 
tural in the mental states and experiences which result from the 
powerful inworking of the Holy Spirit, and having a clear view and 
a firm hold of the purely natural laws of thought and feeling and 
volition, we shall be in a condition to avoid the opposite dangers 
of either expecting too much from Divine agency, or attributing to 
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it too little. We shall not expect the Spirit of God to disregard 
or overthrow the mental institutions of nature; and neither shall 
we expect the mental institutions of nature to effect what can only 
be effected by the supernatural influence of the Spirit of God. 
Here then we see how closely and usefully the philosophy of the 
mind may be allied with that department of supernatural know- 
ledge which relates to the agency of grace upon the human soul. 
And the same reasonings will in substance apply to the relation 
between the other parts of man’s constitution, and the operations 
of Divine grace. That constitution is physical and organic, as 
well as intellectual and moral. The body has a determinate con- 
stitution as well as the mind ; and there is, moreover, a mysterious 
and profound connexion between the body and the mind no less 
determinate, in virtue of which they act and re-act upon one 
another, and are in truth so dependent upon each other, that the 
body can only live by the inhabitation of the mind, and the mind, 
though a spirit, can only act, at least in its present state of being, 
in connexion with, or by the instrumentality of the body’s material 
organs. Deteriorate the brain, and you deteriorate the manifesta- 
tion of the mind. Injure the one, and the other is injured. De- 
stroy the one, and the other is destroyed. Physiology has made 
this vital connexion between our organic and intellectual constitu- 
tions indubitable, and it is devoting itself with persevering 
ardour to the study of the laws which regulate its phenomena. 
‘The application of physiological investigations to mental 
science,’ observes Mr. Morell, ‘ is, comparatively speaking, of 
recent date; but within the last twenty years the science of phy- 
siology, both as applied to man and the inferior animals, has ex- 
panded to so vast an extent, and the multitude of the results it 
has unfolded is so great, that its bearing upon intellectual phi- 
losophy has now become evident. It throws considerable light 
upon the emotions, more particularly on those which are purely 
pathological or instinctive; and the physiology of the brain 
presents many facts respecting the organic conditions of thought 
which illustrate various minor points in the philosophy of the 
human mind. As a proof of this, we may refer to the investi- 
gations of phrenology. Without giving any prejudication respect- 
ing the truth or falsity of phrenology as a whole, yet it can 
hardly be denied that its attempts at cerebral physiology have 
brought to light many facts respecting the action of different divi- 
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sions of the brain in connexion with temperaments, dispositions, 
insanity, and mental manifestation generally, to which intellectual 
science is much indebted.’* Now if this be so, it is plain that 
the physiology of man has important relations to theology as well 
as to mental science. It lays open another large department of 
Divine laws and institutions in our mixed and strangely blended 
constitution, which are closely connected with our mental suscepti- 
bilities and states. These, therefore, we may expect God to con- 
serve and honour in the operations of his grace, as well as those 
laws already referred to, which are of a purely mental character. 
He will not supersede, or suspend, or transgress the organic ordi- 
nances of our frame, any more than its psychological laws. He 
instituted the one code as well as the other, and he will be equally 
observant of the requisitions and the limitations imposed by both. 
The supernatural operations of Divine grace, in other words, must 
have their physical and organic, as well as their psychological con- 
ditions, conditions which the God of grace imposes upon himself 
because it was himself who instituted the physical and organic 
laws. 

Let us suppose then two cases, for the sake of illustration. 
Let us suppose the case of an individual whose whole nervous and 
cerebral constitution and condition are in the highest degree fa- 
vourable to a healthy, vigorous, and cheerful state of the mind 
and life; and let us suppose also the case of another individual 
whose physiological frame and condition being the very opposite of 
this, operate powerfully upon his mind to make it morbid, weak, 
and melancholy. And let us further suppose that both these in- 
dividuals should, at the same instant, and by the same means, be 
brought under the agency of that grace which regenerates and 
sanctifies the human soul. What upon these suppositions, should 
we be warranted to expect, and what not? Should we be war- 
ranted to expect that the grace given to them in common would 
at once nullify all their constitutional organic differences, and in 
spite of these make them perceive, and feel, and act in reference to 
spiritual truths and interests and duties in precisely the same 
way? Assuredly not. If we should entertain such an expecta- 
tion, it would unquestionably be disappointed. All experience 
and observation of the phenomena of the spiritual life confirm this 
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view of the case. All experience shows that the individual who 
was happily constituted in a physiological sense would (ceteris pari- 
bus) attain to the enjoyment of his new religious peace and hope 
and happiness, much more speedily, and would continue to enjoy 
them much more uninterruptedly than the other individual, who, 
with no less of the Divine Spirit, perhaps even with more, laboured 
under the natural disadvantage of a physiological constitution 
prone to depression and melancholy, and subject to fits and starts 
of alternately gay and gloomy feeling. The supernatural power, 
as all experience of such cases evinces, (experience herein perfectly 
corresponding with what the fundamental principles we have laid 
down would lead us a@ priori to expect,) would not obliterate and 
trample under foot these natural features of difference, but would 
still permit them to exhibit themselves in connexion with the new 
order of thoughts, and interests, and feelings, which it had super- 
induced. How important then must it be to the right theological 
exposition of the operations of grace on our nature, and to the 
right theological theory of the spiritual and religious life, that the 
science of human physiology should be brought into alliance with 
theological truth! In fact it is impossible to dispense with this 
branch of natural knowledge if we would do full justice to that 
important department of the theological theory. God will doubtless 
honour his own natural laws, whether we take them into our 
theological consideration or not, and the penalty we must pay for 
our omission to consider them, will be our failure to trace his foot- 
steps, and to understand his ways. If we leave out in our specu- 
lations regarding his supernatural agency an important element, 
which he never leaves out himself, what can we expect but that 
insuperable difficulties and inexplicable puzzles will perplex and 
baffle all our attempts to reach the knowledge of his procedure? 
But the case will be very different if we take the same account of 
nature in our expositions of the ways of Divine grace that God 
himself takes of it in his gracious operations. We may not 
indeed overcome all difficulties by doing so; but we shall have 
fewer at least to baffle us. We may not learn the whole truth, 
but we shall at least be preserved from many errors. 

It appears then from these illustrations that the whole body of 
natural knowledge having reference to the constitution of man, to 
his intellectual, moral, organic, and physical nature, viewed as an 
individual, and as an individual to whom God is pleased to give his 
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Holy Spirit to renew him unto repentance and a holy life, occupies 
a highly imporant relation to theological truth, and admits of being 
brought into such a connexion with it as deserves to be denominated 
not intimate and useful merely, but really vital and indispensable ; 
for without it, the reasons of much that the Scriptures reveal to 
us respecting the operations of grace can never be appreciated or 
understood. If it be true that God conserves his own ordinances 
in the natural constitution, in the process of renewing and 
sanctifying it, it is manifest that he must proceed upon them,— 
must accommodate himself to them,—act agreeably to them; 
and if he does this, then never can the grounds of his super- 
natural procedure be understood until we know what the Divine 
ordinances in the natural constitution are, and bring forward the 
science of these ordinances to occupy its due place in theological 
exposition. Never, also, till this is done shall we be able to ap- 
preciate the admirable harmony which exists between the laws of 
human nature, and the provisions and principles of the evange- 
lical system. The true exposition of that nature which God 
conserves, and the true exposition of that grace which he puts 
forth to renew it, must needs be in mutual keeping and adap- 
tation. But this adaptation can only be seen by bringing both 
these expositions together and comparing them. If we keep them 
apart we necessarily defraud ourselves of the sight of this beautiful 
harmony. Without this, indeed, we may still have a theology of 
grace, but it must needs be in some respects a superficial, empirical, 
and unsatisfactory system ; a theology revealing only Divine arrange- 
ments without their reasons, Divine appointments without their 
grounds, and Divine operations without the counsels from which 
they proceed. 

It is not only however upon the constitution of man as an in- 
dividual, but also upon the condition of man as a race, that the 
supernatural agency of God is brought to bear. This providential 
agency was distinctly manifested in the history of the world, 
antecedent to the coming of Christ in the fulness of times; it 
was this agency in fact which so guided and controlled the course 
of human history and affairs, as to produce at length that 
emphatic fulness or ripeness of the times for the great mani- 
festation of God in the person and work of Christ. And the 
same supernatural agency has been manifested in the history 
of the world since then, by ‘many infallible tokens ;’ and will, 
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we are assured by God himself in his word, continue to be mani- 
fested in the course of the race’s progress, till the end of time. 
What, indeed, are the various dispensations under which the world 
has been placed from the first, and the series of which is still 
going on, but so many administrations upon a large and wide 
scale of God’s supernatural providence ?—that is, a providence 
which does not abandon the course of human affairs and the 
grand interests of the human race to the operation of mere natural 
laws and successions ;—for then the race would have seen nothing 
of the specifically different dispensations of which we have spoken,— 
but which superadds to the mediate and secondary operation of 
those natural causes and laws which affect the progress and 
destiny of society, the immediate, direct, and free agency of a 
power and a wisdom, a holiness and a goodness that preside in 
high supremacy and government over all. In other words, there 
are two distinct departments of Divine providence, the supernatural 
administration of it, and the natural administration of it—in the 
former of which God acts freely and immediately, and in the 
latter of which He confines and bounds himself to the adminis- 
tration of those fixed natural laws which He has himself inwrought 
into the very nature and constitution of things, and which having 
been placed by Him within reach of man’s intelligence, are 
receiving every day a fuller and further development in proportion 
as thoughtful men employ themselves in their study. Here again, 
then, as before, we have the supernatural and the natural elements 
meeting and touching each other in the agency and procedure of 
God, and here, too, as before, we have God conserving the natural 
element, while putting forth and superinducing the supernatural 
element. If He did not conserve the natural element, there could 
be no natural administration of his providence, nothing corre- 
sponding to what men call the common course of things; and 
consequently there could be no social or economical science 
possible to mankind. All science is built upon the uniformity 
and constancy of the operation of natural causes and effects. 
And, therefore, there could be no science of society, there could 
not exist even the elements or rudiments of economics, if God’s 
providence were not as conservative of the natural element, as it is 
inclusive of the supernatural. 

Suppose, then, that Divines should take in hand, either in 
their theological systems or in their pulpit expositions, to expound 
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the principles and methods of God’s providence or moral govern- 
ment upon earth, without any reference at all, or with very 
sparing reference to the natural laws which he has impressed upon 
society, and the natural forces or causes which his creative and 
sustaining energy originally, introduced into the system of human 
things and still upholds in it; could such an attempt succeed ? 
Could any adequate or satisfactory view of the subject be gained 
in this one-sided manner ; by looking only at what the Scriptures 
reveal to us of the supernatural administration, and taking no 
notice of what the phenomena of society, of history, and of 
common life unfold to us, of the natural administration? It is 
impossible that any adequate ideas of the subject could be gained 
by such a partial mode of procedure; and not only so, but it 
would hardly be possible to avoid falling into the most serious 
misconceptions of God’s providence and ways, by such a method 
of studying them, misconceptions of the most superstitious and 
delusive kind, and utterly inconsistent with good sense and sober 
experience. If it would be a melancholy delusion for men to be 
habitually expecting God to work literal miracles in their behalf, 
when they had no warrant to think that God had placed them 
under a miraculous dispensation; it partakes, to some extent, 
of the same delusion, when men habitually think of God’s provi- 
dence as purely supernatural, as consisting entirely of inter- 
positions and special deliverances, when, in point of fact, it com- 
bines a natural department of administration with the super- 
natural department, and proceeds as truly upon the principle of 
allowing natural causes to produce their natural effects, as upon 
the principle of occasional interpositions and special interferences. 
In all such cases, the ideas of men and the actual procedure of 
God are quite at variance with each other; and as God’s pro- 
cedure advances calmly and silently, quite independently of 
men’s thoughts of it, nothing but false judgments of his ways, 
delusive hopes and fantastical fears, with misdirected efforts, 
or the paralysis of all effort, can be the result of such fatal mis- 
apprehensions. 

All our theological expositions and all our practical views of 
the ways of God’s providence must plainly be framed out of a 
combination of what the Bible teaches us, on the one hand, of his 
supernatural agency in the affairs of men, and of what scientific 
and historical knowledge teaches us on the other hand, respecting 
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the natural constitution and course of things. For Divines, for 
preachers, for private Christians to shut their eyes to the light 
supplied by the latter, is to shut their eyes deliberately against 
more than one-half of the truth. Here, then, again is there laid, 
in the actual method and principles of the Divine procedure, a 
basis for the intimate alliance and organic connection of natural 
and supernatural truth. Theology cannot dispense with the aid 
of any of those branches of natural knowledge which illustrate the 
changes and phenomena of human society and affairs. It cannot 
give a just and satisfactory view of the principles of God’s provi- 
dence and moral government with reference to the world at large, 
without the aid of history, of political economy, of the science 
of government, and those general views respecting the influence of 
education and arts and sciences upon human society and progress, 
which are to be found in the writings of philosophical statesmen 
and other cultivators of social science. Theology may teach, 
indeed, in vague and indefinite terms, that it is the providence of 
God which enlarges some nations and depresses others, and which 
dispenses to mankind all the blessings of political tranquillity and 
of national wealth. It may maintain that all human civilization 
and progress must ultimately be traced up to the Father of lights, 
the great universal parent, and guardian, and preceptor of 
humanity. But how can Theology furnish any exposition of the 
manner in which providence dispenses all these blessings, of the 
principles according to which it dispenses them, of the conditions 
upon which it dispenses them, without the assistance of those 
branches of natural knowledge which we have now referred to? 
The principles, e.g. upon which national wealth depends, the laws 
which regulate its production, accumulation, distribution and decline, 
form the subject of the science of political economy. In other 
words, political economy, in so far as its principles are sound and 
well established, is simply an exposition of the laws of God’s 
natural providence in that department of it which concerns the 
enrichment or the impoverishment of nations. How then can 
Theology dispense with the aid of this branch of knowledge, 
if it is to go a single step beyond the most indefinite statements 
respecting the procedure of God’s providence in this department 
of his administration? In like manner it is plainly a part of the 
scheme of providence to elevate some nations to the highest pitch 
of political greatness ; but the question arises upon what principles 
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does such political greatness depend. It is also obviously another 
provision of Divine wisdom that the mundane interests and happ+- 
ness of the human family, and even their religious and moral 
welfare, should be vastly promoted and accelerated by the influence 
of the sciences and arts. But how is Theology to illustrate the 
course of Divine providence in these affairs without calling to her 
assistance the stores of social and statistical science? The simple 
truth is, that Theology must ever utterly fail to expound the 
economy of providence, in any such manner as to be practically 
useful to individuals and communities by furnishing them with 
available rules of conduct and action in the common affairs of 
life, until she forms an alliance of the most intimate kind with 
all these departments of natural knowledge. ‘Till then she can 
only expound one branch of the grand subject, namely, what the 
Scriptures reveal to us regarding God’s supernatural agency in 
providence; but as even this is conditioned or limited by his 
regard to his own voluminous code of natural legislation, while 
this natural code itself is perpetually upheld by him in living 
authority and most efficient administration, it is evident that an 
immense proportion of the subject must thus remain undeveloped, 
and that the Theology of providence must continue to be what 
it has ever been, and still is, one of the least satisfactory, although 
one of the most important departments of theological science. 
At present, there is much more to be learned respecting the 
method and laws of God’s natural providence from philosophers 
than from Theologians. Here the exclusive students of nature 
have a decided advantage over the exclusive students of Scripture. 
But why should such a state of things be allowed to continue? 
Why should theology continue to starve in the midst of plenty ? 
Why should she forget that to herself as the queen of all the 
sciences, they are all alike designed to be tributary ? why should 
she not accept their offerings and treasure up their gifts? We 
earnestly plead, therefore, for a closer and more confiding alliance 
between natural and supernatural truth, between all that men 
have already learned or may yet learn of God’s will and ways from 
his works, and all that we have learned of them from his written 
word. Theology could lose nothing by such an alliance, and she 
would gain by it not a little. It would strengthen her system 
where it is now weakest, without weakening it where it is 
strongest, and by bringing to light the profound affinity existing 
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in the two elements to coalesce with one another, it would at 
length convince the world that these two grand departments of 
human knowledge, which have long looked so hostile to each other, 
have, all the while, been constituted in deep mutual harmony, 
and moved by a secret appetency for approximation and union, 
and that they needed only to be revealed to each other in their 
true character and claims, in order to embrace one another 
with joyful surprise in the arms of a cordial and indissoluble 
friendship. 

We have now gone through the series of theological topics upon 
which, we think, the age demands from divines and religious 
teachers more full and satisfactory expositions than have hitherto 
been commonly or even to any considerable extent brought forward ; 
and we should have liked now to subjoin an adequate statement of 
our views respecting the various effects which would be likely to 
attend such a close and vital alliance of natural and supernatural 
knowledge in theological and religious teaching, as we have been 
recommending. But our limited space forbids us to attempt any 
such full statement, and obliges us to confine ourselves to the 
illustration of a single point, namely, that such an alliance 
as we have been urging, if carried out on the principles which we 
have laid down, would go far to satisfy a deep intellectual craving 
felt by the minds of men at the present advanced stage of know- 
ledge and civilization, a craving after oneness, harmony, and organic 
combination, in their scientific and theological views. 

- It is impossible that any reflecting, vigorous, and free intellect 
can long continue to retain in its consciousness conceptions, 
views, or opinions, which are inconsistent with or contradictory to 
each other. Such an understanding soon awakes to the absurdity 
of such an incongruous mixture of thoughts, and soon summons 
up courage to reject those ingredients of the mixture which cannot 
stand the test of a searching analysis. 

But it is not only of inconsistent or contradictory views that such 
a mind is impatient, but even of a joint occupancy of the con- 
sciousness by different sorts of views and opinions which have no 
living connexion with one another, which have no points of union 
and contact, and which lie coldly aloof from one another 
upon the area of the mind, without being attracted by mutual 
sympathies or affinities. A vigorous, earnest, and enlightened 
mind demands not only mutually consistent, but also, mutually 
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connected views. It is not enough that there be no opposition 
and contradiction in the various elements of its knowledge, it must 
have a vital union and correlation among them, so as to form 
them into one great and various whole, animated by its own life, 
and penetrated throughout with its own vivid spirit. Such a 
living connection, indeed, it may not always be able to establish 
among the various views which it has admitted, with more or less 
confidence, to its convictions, and among the manifold truths and 
items of knowledge which it has stored up in its memory. But it 
will either succeed in organizing such a connexion between them, 
or else it will gradually withdraw its interest and value from all those 
elements of thought and knowledge which it cannot thus vitally 
combine ; and, concentrating all the earnestness and vividness of 
its life upon those views and truths which it has organized into a 
harmonious system, it will leave the rest to escape from its 
thoughts and fade from its recollections altogether. The craving 
and the thirst of every enlightened and active mind is for unity 
amidst the multitude and variety of its thoughts and views, for the 
thread of system and harmony; and whatever resists this attempt 
to unite and systemise, must either be cast out of the mind alto- 
gether, or be allowed to lie only in its obscure and neglected 
corners, in the mind, but not of the mind, unfelt, unquickened 
by the mind’s life, dead and useless. 

Now all this may happen, even with elements of thought and 
truth that are all alike derived from the natural sources of know- 
ledge. In fact it happens perpetually with them; for we see every 
day, and on every hand, that men attach themselves to their 
favourite departments of study, and become devoted to particular 
branches of knowledge ; the cause of which intellectual favouritism 
lies deeper than the mere want of leisure to study and learn 
everything—it lies in the intense love of the mind for unity as well as 
variety in its thoughts. But how much more likely is this to happen 
in reference to the joint occupation of the mind by conceptions and 
views which have been derived from two sources altogether different 
—the one, natural, the other, supernatural—and which relate to two 
worlds altogether diverse— the seen and the unseen, the temporal 
and the eternal! This very difference of sources from which the two 
sets of thoughts and views proceed—and of worlds to which they 
refer, is sufficient of itself to throw them aloof from one another 
for a time, and to make the mental effort which is needful to 
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combine and organize them into one system, more than usually 
difficult and laborious. But what if, in addition to this unavoid- 
able difficulty, the mind, when it endeavours to organize them, 
meets with elements in its theological consciousness which are alto- 
gether inconsistent with, and contradictory to, other elements of its - 
knowledge, naturally acquired? or what if the theological elements, 
without being contradictory to any natural truths of which the 
mind is cognizant, yet refuse all combination with them, manifest 
no affinities or attractions towards them, and reject every attempt 
made by the mind to reduce them, along with all the other in- 
gredients of its knowledge, under the unity of a systematic intel- 
lectual whole? If the mind, we repeat, should encounter these 
difficulties in dealing with the elements of its theological con- 
sciousness, what, upon the principles we have been illustrating, 
must inevitably happen ? 

In the first case supposed—that in which theological views have 
been presented to the mind in such a shape as to contradict its 
naturally and scientifically acquired knowledge—as the mind can- 
not retain its hold of both, it must reject either the one or the 
other ; and which of the two elements will be thus rejected, cannot 
be doubtful to any one who reflects that men’s natural knowledge 
being acquired by the use of their own senses, and being confirmed 
by the constantly recurring evidence of experience, must always 
have a vast advantage in their confidence and convictions over 
knowledge which is neither thus acquired nor confirmed. 

Again, in the other case supposed, namely, when theological views 
have been presented to the mind in such a shape as to appear 
incapable of coalescence and combination with the elements of 
natural truth, in this case, as the mind must despair of realizing 
that union and organization of all its conceptions and views which it 
instinctively desires—it will concentrate its interest and earnestness 
upon one of the two sets of truths, while the other, without perhaps 
being formally expelled from the mind, will be left to neglect and 
dishonour, alike unquickened by, and unquickening to the mind. 
And which of the two sets of truths will be thus elected by the 
mind, and which rejected, will depend upon the circumstances 
of each individual case. Theological and religious truths will 
monopolize the mind’s interests in cases where these have got 
a firm hold of the convictions, and have deeply engaged the heart’s 
feelings and solicitudes; and then we shall behold the pheno- 
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menon of minds wholly devoted to supernatural knowledge, and 
manifesting little or no interest in the study of nature. But such 
cases must ever be few and unfrequent compared with cases of the 
opposite kind—cases, namely, in which theological and religious 
truths having obtained no firm hold upon the convictions of the 
understanding, and acquired no power or influence over the 
affections of the heart, the mind will concentrate all its earnest- 
ness of interest and delight upon natural knowledge ; will become 
wholly devoted to secular science and study ; and will exhibit the 
phenomenon of an intellectual being, which though capable of 
knowing two worlds, cares only about knowing one, and that one 
the less glorious of the two; and which though capacitated to rise 
to the knowledge and fellowship of the great God himself, is con- 
cerned only to understand and commune with God’s creatures and 
works. 

Such are the inevitable results of leaving men to suppose that 
theological truths are either in some cases contradictory to truths in 
science, or are, in all cases, of such a nature as to be incapable 
of alliance and organization with natural knowledge. 

Now it appears to us, that the mind of civilized and enlightened 
society is arrived, at the present day, at such a stage of knowledge 
as both to feel strongly the craving which we have referred to, after 
an organic alliance of natural and theological truth, and to be 
in imminent peril of falling into a one-sided devotion to natural 
knowledge, such as we have just described, unless this deep 
craving for intellectual unity be met and satisfied. 

For let us consider how the case of the human mind stands in 
our day, with regard to scientific progress, and theological or 
religious views. 

With regard to natural knowledge, it is enough simply to state 
what no one can doubt, that the human mind was never so far 
advanced as it is now, both with regard to the amount and the 
certainty of such knowledge. The first half of this century, now 
nearly completed, has seen a vast enlargement of the boundaries 
both of acquired and applied scientific knowledge. Men know 
immensely more now of the physical universe, and they are im- 
mensely more sure that their knowledge of it is accurate and 
certain, than ever they were before. 

The mind of civilized and thoughtful society is also at the present 
time much more extensively leavened with theological conviction, or 
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at least with religious impression, than it was during the last cen- 
tury, or even during the earlier quarter of the present half-century. 
The higher intellect of the last century was, to a vast extent, either 
secretly or avowedly infidel and rationalistic. The world heard the 
prediction confidently announced by almost all the wits and philo- 
sophers of Europe, that Christianity was doomed and would soon 
disappear from the earth before the advance of knowledge and 
right reason. But the present century has not seen these predic- 
tions fulfilled. Christianity still survives, and was never so power- 
ful and wide-spread in the world as now. Philosophy also has since 
been put upon its trial, as the pretended mistress of human virtue, 
and the boasted patroness of the happiness of nations—and has 
been found: lamentably wanting. The history of the French 
Revolution exposed the fatal hollowness of these pretensions, and 
contributed powerfully to bring the world back again to the old 
opinion, that Christianity was the best and the cheapest defence of 
nations, and the true preserving salt of human society. And that 
opinion has been steadily and rapidly growing into ascendancy ever 
since. Everywhere in Europe, amongst the higher orders of society, 
infidelity and rationalism have been and still are on the wane; anda 
strong tide of opinion has been setting in, in favour of religious con- 
viction, of faith, of positive and earnest Christianity. Here then we 
have a combination in the mind of our age of the two elements of 
natural knowledge, and religious impression, to a larger extent 
than ever the human family has seen before. It would be easy 
indeed to name periods in history when the human mind was 
more intensely religious than it is now, and when spiritual truth 
and law wielded a much more potent influence over secular 
affairs. But at those periods men were much less conversant 
than they are now with natural knowledge, if they were much 
more under the dominion of religious truth. It is the combina- 
tion of the two elements in the civilization of society, which con- 
stitutes the peculiarity of the present stage of human progress. 
Now in such a state of things, it is impossible that a deep and 
earnest craving should not be extensively felt for a close and vital 
and organic connexion between natural and Christian truth. In 
more religious periods of modern history, such a craving was not 
felt, for science was yet in its infancy, and had got but a feeble 
hold upon the convictions and the interest of mankind; and 
neither was it felt in subsequent periods to these, because 
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though science had then waxed strong and influential, religious 
conviction and earnestness had been almost entirely obliterated. 
The craving can be intensely felt only when science and religion 
are both equally strong, and sway with united sceptres the empire 
of the world’s mind. Their sceptres are united now. Now then 
emphatically must be the time when men’s souls must long, and 
pant, and strive after that organic oneness of knowledge, that 
glorious harmony and continuity of thought and truth, which 
would result from all natural and all supernatural knowledge being 
fused into one grand, comprehensive, all-explaining, all-satisfying 
whole. 

And accordingly there are symptoms of such a craving of the 
minds of men coming into sight on every hand. There is a 
demand for the theologians on the part of the philosophers. 
Theology is summoned with a loud and waxing voice to come 
forth to meet the new emergency which has arisen. But to meet 
a new emergency she must come forth with something new, some- 
thing not inconsistent with the old, but additional to the old. 
She must show that she understands the times when this new 
call is made upon her, and this new homage rendered by the 
world’s science to her heaven-derived wisdom; and she must 
respond to the call, and show herself worthy of the homage, 
by developing hitherto untaxed- and fresh resources, and by 
exhibiting a new example and demonstration of the power 
of true Christianity to meet every exigency of human society, and 
to keep pace with, or rather to keep a-head of, every new develop- 
ment of human progress. 

The time is a critical one. If theology prove equal to the new 
demands made upon her, great in all probability will be the ad- 
vantage which the cause of Christianity will gain, glorious and 
memorable will be her new triumphs. But if she should prove 
unequal to the new task imposed upon her, great also will be the 
wound and loss sustained by the Christian cause; ominous and 
threatening indeed will be the future. If such a craving of the 
human spirit should find itself doomed to disappointment, violent 
and fatal will be the reaction and recoil. If theology should 
reply that sbe has no means of satisfying the demands made 
upon her, the world will bid adieu to her, and devote itself to philo- 
sophy and science alone, for ages to come. If theologians should 
in effect tell mankind at such a crisis, that the Scriptures must be 
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understood as contradicting science on some great points, and 
cannot be justly interpreted otherwise, and, further, that Scripture 
doctrine cannot, by any possibility, or with any justice to itself, be 
brought into alliance and vital organization with natural truth ; 
then what can we expect but that mankind will take the theo- 
logians at their word, and abandoning for ever the hope of 
seeing natural and supernatural knowledge reconciled and con- 
nected, will say to the heavens above and the earth beneath 
them,—Ye are our Bibles henceforth! and to the proud and 
triumphant sciences which they love-—Ye are henceforward our 
philosophy and our theology both in one ! 

If these views of the theological demands and tendencies 
and perils of our age be just and well grounded, we leave it to the 
judgment of our readers to determine whether the alliance which 
we have been contending for in these papers between natural and 
supernatural knowledge, and the principles on which such an 
alliance should be formed, as hereinbefore expounded, would be 
likely to meet and satisfy the requirements of the times. We 
have a strong and growing opinion of our own that they would; 
and we should be happy to believe that we had carried the con- 
victions of our readers along with us. 

At any rate it is painfully evident that theology must attempt 
something to meet the exigency of the case, either what has now 
been proposed, or, if that is not the right thing, something better. 
The present state of matters cannot be expected to continue long. 
Reflecting and free-minded men will not long endure to have a 
great gulf interposed in their intellectual consciousness between 
all that they know naturally, and all that they have been taught 
upon supernatural authority. Such a gulf now intervenes between 
them in the consciousness of thousands and tens of thousands of 
educated, thinking, and independent minds. There is now a 
great and portentous schism in the encyclopedia of human know- 
ledge, and the schism every year threatens to become wider 
and more irremediable. We want a bridge across the gulf; we 
want a healing of this perilous schism. Men cannot be rationally 
expected to give up their acquisitions of natural science. Science 
is too palpably and certainly true, to allow them as rational men to 
resolve to abandon it. And it is too palpably and experimentally 
useful and valuable, to permit them as practical men to throw it to 
the winds. What then will they do, if theology does not show 
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and convince them that they can consistently and connectedly hold 
natural and supernatural science both? They will either relinquish 
supernatural doctrine altogether and become infidels; or they will 
violently compress it to the shape and dimensions of natural 
theology and morals, and thus become rationalists; or in their 
strong thirst for oneness, they will plunge into the delusion of 
making the knowledge of God and the knowledge of nature the 
same thing, of identifying the universe with God; they will 
become pantheists outright. Men must have unity, harmony, 
consistency, continuity in their thoughts and views. If they 
cannot have it, with a system of Christianity, they will have it 
without that system ; they will contrive systems of their own which 
will enable them to have it. What remains then, but to demon- 
strate to them that they can have it along with Christianity 
rightly understood; to remove all appearances of antagonism 
between Divine and human truth; to take off from theology every 
appearance of isolation and incapability of coalescence and combi- 
nation with natural knowledge; to show that the same mind can 
logically and consistently believe in both ; to show farther that the 
same mind can send the current of its life and earnestness, without 
let or hindrance or interruption, through the whole frame and to 
the remotest extremities of them both, vivifying the whole as one 
compacted system, and intensely using and enjoying the whole, 
even as the soul vivifies, uses, and enjoys the many-membered but 
harmonious and united body ! 

It was a similar crisis and craving that arose in Europe at the 
time of the Reformation, when men were become too lettered and 
learned to receive the theology of the Roman church as the 
theology of the Bible, and when the cry ascended,—Give us a purer 
theology or we shall have none at all. And it was the meeting of 
that crisis, it was the satisfying of that craving, by the bringing 
forward of the reformed theology and worship, which saved 
Christianity from coming into collision with the world’s reviving 
civilization, and which gave to society the blessed combination of a 
sound literature and a sound and reverent faith. And a thousand 
years further back it was a similar craving that arose in the more 
cultivated and scientific minds of the Eastern church, when men 
called for a yrwous in religion as well as a moris, something to 
satisfy the understanding, as well as something to appease the 
conscience and the heart; and it was the timely meeting of that 
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demand by the labours of the enlightened school of Alexandria— 
the school of Clement and Origen—that saved many cultivated 
intellects from falling into deadly heresy, and prolonged the sway 
of Catholic truth in the speculative east. It was by giving men 
the true yrwous of Christianity that they saved them from the 
false and heretical yywors which threatened to corrupt the Gospel 
to its very core. They satisfied the just demands of the intellect, 
and by so doing they preserved the empire of faith. 

Let us not then forget these memorable examples ; let us profit 
by these great lessons; let the new and just demands of men’s 
minds be met by new and satisfying theological demonstrations ; 
and thus let the empire of faith, bulwarked and upborne by the 
hearty support of reason and science, continue to flourish unim- 
paired from generation to generation. 

L. 


P.S.—Since the above pages were written and committed to the 
press, we have been much interested to find substantially the same 
views of the relations of science and theology, brought forward in 
a work entitled, “ Bibel und Astronomie,” by Dr. Johann Heinrich 
Kurtz, Berlin, 1849,—and in which the same close alliance between 
them is powerfully pleaded for—often upon the very same grounds 
as those which we have urged above. This coincidence of views is 
purely accidental, 


VI. 
IS THE BIBLE FROM GOD? 
Tue enquiry Is the Bible from God ?—has to do with the whole 


system of human duty and responsibilities; it is a question to 
which every sane man will come with humility and truthfulness, to 
decide this vital point,—in what relation do we stand to the great 
Maker and Judge of mankind? Are we under his immediate teach- 
ing, having in our hands the book of laws by which we shall be tried, 
or are we without law unto God, left to no other guidance than 
our unaided reason and research, having no other obligation 
than the still, small voice of a conscience unenlightened in the 
foundations of duty, ignorant of that Divine Majesty to which we 
owe allegiance and submission ? 

This enquiry, indeed, is an examination of the truth of all those 
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things which we have learned from the Bible, such as our future 
existence, our responsibility, the unity of God, our sin against 
him, our need of mercy and hope of obtaining it. For if the 
Bible be false, we may set down all these things as utterly uncer- 
tain, and must (to be consistent) recur to the darkness of heathen- 
ism, casting away, together with our belief in the Bible, our belief 
in everything of which we should have been uncertain, without 
this supposed false guide. 

Our semi-infidel philosophers, and all natural religionists, must 
abandon that enlightenment which they have received from the 
Bible that they reject ; they must extinguish that torch which they 
lighted at the lamp of revelation; and, putting on again the swad- 
dling-bands of heathen ignorance, return to the darkness and im- 
becility of superstition, from which the Gospel has (without thanks) 
made them free. In a word, if the Bible be false, we must re- 
pudiate the light it has given, and plunge back again into that 
Egyptian night, wherein the beasts of the forest do creep forth 
as the gods and terror of mankind. Thus shall we be left in this 
labyrinth of human existence, to grope without a thread, walled 
in by ignorance and weakness, and changing our fears into our 
gods. This enquiry, therefore, is one respecting ourselves, our 
origin, nature, and destiny ;—by whom, and for what, am I placed 
in this world? Am I one of a vast spiritual community, under the 
superintendence of God who is a Spirit, and receiving an offer of 
instruction and salvation through Jesus Christ, or simply a part of 
the animal creation, which has no law but that of sense and in- 
stinct? Is my soul an undying spark, or am I but a bubble 
thrown upon the ocean of existence, soon to burst and be no more ? 

Now, if we were investigating some declaration about the pro- 
bable length of our life in this world, our prospects of success, 
the sort of government that would best promote our welfare, we 
should feel some degree of interest ; nor should this be less when 
the enquiry is into our eternal interests, whether life and immor- 
tality are brought to light by the Gospel. Were we conscious of 
some fatal disease, we should not be indifferent to the proposed 
remedy; nor ought we to feel less careful about the soul’s malady, 
whether it really presents symptoms of vital disease, and whether 
this prescription be from the great fountain of life and health,— 
whether the Bible is from God. 

To many this inquiry will seem needless, siace they take the 
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Scriptures for granted : it may be they come to a right conclusion, 
but certainly not by the right method: this easy-going faith is 
not consistent with the Gospel, which requires, not blind confi- 
dence, but intelligent insight into the reason of our hopes. 

Some regard doubt and hesitation as a sinful feeling, or at 
least as the temptation of Satan. Unquestionably that disbelief 
which is indulged by sin, and fosters doubt as a refuge from fear, 
this is sinful. But that hesitation which arises from a desire for 
more evidence, is so far from being sinful that it is commend- 
able as an enquiring state of mind, open to honest conviction, anxious 
for the true light; and unto such the Saviour willingly reveals 
himself ; he does not want you to believe blindly, but seeks to lead 
you into clear perceptions of the ground for confidence ; this alone 
is scriptural faith, all else is ignorance. 

There is a hereditary way of believing on mere fashion, as the 
echo of our fathers’ creed, and to this mankind for the most part 
give way, being unwilling to incur the trouble of thought, readily 
closing their eyes, that some one may lead them by the hand. 

This inertness may not always seem to be an evil; we do not 
generally complain that persons take our creed without enquiry ; 
but imagine that in ¢his case enquiry may be dispensed with. 
Yet consider what a vast engine of delusion this traditional faith 
becomes! See how it hands down each generation to be blind- 
folded with ancient bandages, perpetuating the darkness of hea- 
thenism, Mohammedanism, and the various forms of corrupt Chris- 
tianity. What can be more favourable to the kingdom of dark- 
ness than this unwillingness of men to open their eyes, this facility 
of receiving either truth or error, without any exercise of judgment! 
The spiritual despotism of those who rule and teach, repressing 
enquiry, and the willing mental slavery of those who are formally 
taught, these are the true perpetuators of error, standing in the 
way of that wide and honest comparison of various systems, which 
is the only safe method of escaping what is false. 

They pay the Bible an ill compliment, who suppose that it re- 
quires this indifference and passive faith; for an unreasoning 
assent produces but a dull impression, whilst an acquaintance 
with reasons will give a freshness and power to the truth received ; 
conferring @ depth and permanence upon convictions and character. 
Hence the best doubters often make the best believers; a wise 
scepticism is the natural training for a wise and solid faith. 
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There are various methods by which men may arrive at a firm 
belief in the Divine origin of the Bible: different methods of rea- 
soning are suited to different minds, Some are influenced by 
miracles, some by historical evidences, and some by the nature of 
the doctrines which the Bible contains. This latter method ap- 
pears to us of greater consequence, for the enquiry into historical 
evidences may demand a wider range of learning than all can at- 
tain ; whereas all may form some judgment of the Bible in itself, 
what it really is; and just as a man, who does not understand the 
science of medicine, may yet find a practical reason for his faith, 
from the fact that a certain treatment is doing him good; soa 
man who goes further than looking at the Bible, and actually tries 
it, who reposes faith in Jesus Christ, and seeks to become imbued 
with the spirit of the Gospel, may feel that it suits his spiritual 
constitution, and may come to find, that the Bible itself is its 
own argument. 

Some claim for ‘ the Church,’ or a spiritual despotism of priests 
of various sections and denominations under this name, the 
authority to give their voice as the external evidence of God’s 
word; and not only making their word the basis on which God’s 
word rests, but assuming also the right to tell authoritatively, 
what that word means. These, however, are great swelling words 
of vanity, the result of dishonesty or ignorance, or, perhaps, of an 
ignorance brought on by dishonesty. To accept the Bible on 
-such grounds, and interpret it by such means, is believing in 
priests and denying Christ; it is receiving the Bible as the word 
of man, and not as the word of God. 

But, in opposition to all this, we advocate the Bible as its own 
argument: LET Gop’s WORD SPEAK FOR ITSELF. All other evi- 
dence is of value, as calling our attention to the subject ; miracles 
were powerful arguments to those who saw them, or who had 
immediate testimony respecting them; but to us this argument 
is of little force, since we must believe the book before we can 
admit the miracles. Other evidences then, whether miraculous or 
external, are only notes of introduction, calling our attention to 
the subject ; and should we from these believe that the Bible is 
from God, we do not yet believe what it contains, but only in its 
title ; and have for all moral and saving purposes to examine the 
salvation it contains and offers, that we may thus, feeling its suit- 
ableness, trust in its provisions of mercy. 
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Not what others say about the Bible, then, but what it says for 
itself ;—God in his own words pleading his own cause ;—this is 
our method of testing the value of these Scriptures. 

Suppose, then, some one had just discovered, in the recesses of a 
library, certain ancient manuscripts, these which are now translated 
and bound together as our Bible. He takes them to such a man as 
one of our intelligent infidels, who finds that it is a collection of 
various productions, brought together professedly to constitute one 
sacred book, communicated from God to man. How then will he 
treat these professions, and discover the true author ? 

The first objection might be,—there are other books of this pre- 
tended sacred origin, to which we give no credit whatever, then 
why should we listen to this? To which the answer is plain, 
that amongst counterfeits there may be one that is genuine; and 
since men are so much given to worship, this part of their nature 
points to a God, and some religion; and therefore, that God may 
have employed some such means to correct, in the course of time, 
the errors and idolatry to which men generally tend. 

Secondly, it might be said, this collection contains a great many 
miracles ; now, in other historical books, we at once repudiate such 
accounts, as being the fables of ignorance ; then why should we 
return to these fables on the credit of these old manuscripts? 
To which it could be replied, that circumstances alter cases ; that, 
whilst God will not step out of his place for an ordinary purpose, 
yet in extraordinary cases, and for important ends, he may employ 
appropriate means ; as is implied in the direction of a heathen poet, 
who advises writers of plays not to introduce a God into the piece, 
except there be a difficulty worthy of his special interference.* 
Whence it seems recognized, as consonant to reason, (or the laws of 
probability, to which even a poet must in some measure conform,) 
that Divine interference is more probable on an important occasion. 
And THE MIRACLE IS NO MORE OUT OF THE ORDINARY COURSE 
OF THINGS THAN THE CIRCUMSTANCE WHICH JusTIFIES IT; both 
are extraordinary. And this, without further nicety, at once sets 
aside the anti-miraculous philosophy of Hume and his followers. 

A third preliminary objection might be, that this professedly 
sacred book opposes science, as astronomy and geology; for 


* Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incidet—Horat. De Arte Poetica. 191, 2. 
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instance, the creation is done in six days there; whereas, ac- 
cording to geological researches, this world would require as many 
ages. To which it could be replied, that this goes upon a mistake, 
both as to the meaning and object of these supposed sacred books ; 
first, as to the meaning, for we do not know how long the creation 
days were, and if they were as short as ours, there may be time 
enough elapse between the events recorded in the first three verses 
of the Bible to allow of all these geological formations ; thus, ‘In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,’ that is, 
formed the material. ‘And the earth was without form, and void;’ 
here is the stage of succession required: who knows how long the 
earth was so, remaining in this state, before ‘ God said, Let there be 
light ? This scientific objection, therefore, mistakes the meaning 
of the Bible. But, secondly, it mistakes the object of the Bible, 
which is not to answer scientific questions, but to speak in the 
untechnical language of obvious appearances about certain spiritual 
truths, and hence the sun ‘rises and sets’ in the Bible, as in the 
popular language of mankind, though it does not rise and set in 
strictly astronomical works. 

A fourth objection might be founded on the imperfection of the 
Mosaic law, and of the character of Old Testament saints, as being 
beneath the dignity and purity of God. To this objection we have 
not space to answer, more than in a general way, referring those 
who have time to the collateral instruction contained in Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses ; whilst others, and perhaps all, may find 
abundant satisfaction, in a little monthly volume of the Tract Society, 
price tenpence, entitled, ‘Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.’ 
But the general answer to this objection, respecting the minute 
ceremonies and imperfect instruction of the Mosaic system, toge- 
ther with the frailties of Old Testament saints, might be as fol- 
lows. The Mosaic law was suited to the times, the circumstan- 
tials would distinguish that nation from others, and whilst, be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts, they were indulged in 
ceremonies that might supply the place of heathenism, the whole 
system enshrined one great truth as the antagonist of idolatry, 
polytheism, and degrading superstition, namely, the doctrine of 
onE Gop, unto which no man ever solidly attained by philosophy ; 
for though it is agreeable to our reason when revealed, it is beyond 
our discovery, and we may approve when told of what we could 
not ‘find out.’ And, therefore, laying aside the non-essentials of 
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Judaism, as the drapery of their times, we see a fundamental 
truth, which no other system recognized, and which no other 
people acknowledged ; a truth which even now would be the great- 
est blessing to more than half our race, who in the pure light of 
nature, (without the Bible prejudices, which even sceptics have 
imbibed,) see in this, their natural light, many forms of debasing 
and cruel gods. And further, in the appendages of Judaism, we 
may find not only this opposition to superstition and idolatry, but 
also an anticipation of the way in which the true God would 
eventually be approached by the medium of a true sacrifice and 
great High Priest. And thus, as our earliest education is by THE 
SENSES, from which the mind educes more spiritual views, so God 
trained this nation BY SENSIBLE SYMBOLS, for a spiritual dispensa- 
tion. And, as we must judge of this system by the circumstances 
of that time, so we must judge of the conduct of men, nor expect 
from them what we ought to display in ourselves, under better ad- 
vantages. David, with all his imperfections, would, by the aid of 
the Gospel, shame most of the moderns. 

And if it be asked, as a further objection, why these better 
advantages, this more perfect system, was not introduced at once, 
the reply is, Why were not the geological formations in the earth 
(which are brought against Moses’ history,) why were these not 
made at once? Besides that the Bible does recognize a perfection 
at first, from which men fell, (as many polished and enlightened 
nations have also degenerated,) still if this account be rejected for 
the present, then we take the world as it is; are not the best 
things of the slowest development and latest growth? Is not expe- 
rience given us along with gray hairs? Rome was not built ina 
day ; the diamond is not formed in an hour; a mushroom may 
spring up in a night, but the oak must have a slower maturity; and 
as, in many of these things, we may see the primary formations, or 
original stages, so have we in Judaism the rude and primary 
development of what is perfected in the Christian Scriptures. Thus 
God’s word is like his works, for we are children before we are men; 
and this was the world’s infancy; ‘in the fulness of time,’ at the 
world’s ‘ majority,’ the schoolmaster Moses, with his precise rules, 
gave place to the manly principles and freedom of the Gospel. 

And if we look at human society, as the creation and arrange- 
ment of the God of nature, we find the natural sciences of but 
late development, which, though the work of human faculties, are 
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the work of those faculties as constituted by the Creator. If, 
therefore, these are of slow growth, so that chemistry, and other 
branches of study, are only of late become sciences, if we have but 
now, as the working out of human society, printing-presses and 
steam engines, then these things are as much an objection to the 
God of Nature, as the late appearance of Christianity is against 
the God of the Bible. Or rather, considering God’s progressive 
methods in all other things, we may at least conclude that, in this 
respect, the Bible looks like one of His works. 

If a master in drawing give a few rude outlines to a beginner, 
and a more finished copy to more advanced pupils, those who 
have received some advantage from the more complete specimen 
must not, on that account, deny that the ruder outline came from 
the same hand; or say that it indicates a want of skill and power, 
since the different pieces were for different purposes—adapted to 
the stages of the learners. So if God gave but an imperfect out- 
line of Himself to the Jews, this is no disparagement, nor must 
we judge merely by this, but by the express image afforded unto 
us; nor can we reasonably reject Christianity because Judaism is 
imperfect, for that is the reason why Christianity was introduced. 
There is much confusion in men’s minds on this subject; look- 
ing at the New and Old Testaments as if on the same footing; 
and not remembering that the Old was intended chiefly for the 
Jews ; whilst God hath in these latter days spoken unto us By His 
Son. 

Thus far we have considered some of those preliminary objec- 
tions, which an intelligent infidel of our own age might bring against 
the Bible, were it now found and presented to his examination : 
but, indeed, this is stating the Bible cause at a great disadvantage ; 
for we ought rather to suppose these documents put into the 
hands of a heathen,—a Chinese, or Hindoo, or into the hands of a 
Grecian philosopher; and would ¢hese find the objections we have 
enumerated? No; but, together with a less amount of ceremonies 
than they are accustomed to, they would find the great truth of one 
God, and be astonished at the simplicity, wisdom, and grandeur of 
the Old Testament; whilst i¢ is only those who have to some extent 
been educated by the New, who excuse their rejection of both by 
pointing out the incompleteness of the Old: which has indeed been 
laid aside for the fuller manifestation made in the Gospel. We 
must, therefore, consider rather what a heathen would say, and not 
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what is thus unfairly pointed out in the beginning, by a light 
borrowed from the end. But those who have received no benefit 
from Christianity would be in no condition to criticize even Juda- 
ism. And this is another reason why the Gospel was of so late 
introduction: God left men to themselves, to advance in all refine- 
ment and philosophy, and to try their power in religion and 
morals, that, advancing as they did in these matters, in the down- 
ward direction, towards a complication of idolatry and vice,—turn- 
ing their genius and refinement to adorn superstition and gratify 
lust,—when thus in the wisdom of God, the world had been left to 
its own wisdom, by which He was not known, it pleased Him by 
the preaching of what it may call foolishness, to make foolish the 
wisdom of this world, by comparison with His own word of life. 
While God was maturing his plan amongst the Jews, the world 
was also making another experiment on its own account; and 
when this failed, God tried his own; sending Paul to the very 
centre of arts, politeness, and philosophy, with this message, 
‘Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto 
you.’ 

Setting aside, then, such preliminary objections, with which some 
satisfy themselves,—objections which mistake the meaning and 
purpose of the Bible, confound the times and circumstances of the 
Old and New Testaments, and overlook the analogies of nature, in 
which there are the same imperfect commencements of things that 
are to be judged of in their maturity,—we may inquire more 
directly and deeply,—ZJs the Bible from God? And this question 
we shall chiefly answer by another,—If it be not from God, from 
whom has it been derived ? 

And first we observe, that the Bible exists, and that it did 
not make itself; otherwise, it is the only book, or anything else, 
that has been its own author. Other books require a writer, to 
consider and express the subject, care in writing, copying, or 
printing; and in general we may observe that, however foolish a 
book may be, it is always the product of intelligence and design. 
The intelligence is of two sorts, that indicated in the material pro- 
cess of paper or parchment, printing or writing; and secondly, 
that implied in the thoughts it contains, their expression, arrange- 
ment, purpose, and adaptation. 

If you were to find a beautifully chiselled statue, you would not 
for a moment doubt that it was a work of art, and that it dis- 
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played a genius in the artist, proportioned to the beauty of the 
sculpture. If we see a rose growing, we admit it to be (in or- 
dinary language) a work of nature. Now this method of reason- 
ing is applicable to the case before us, to show that, as the statue is 
a work of art, the rose a natural production, so the Bible is a 
SPIRITUAL PRODUCTION,—the highest form of art, or, if you please, 
of nature, or creation. And first, towards the proof of this, we 
suggest that the Bible did not make itself, but required some 
author ADEQUATE in all respect to the performance. Who, then, 
is this author, or who are the authors ? 

We observe, secondly, that besides its not making itself, no 
EVIL SPIRIT, demon, or malicious deity, could or would make it. 
Take for instance such a personage as the Bible describes Satan to be, 
and we see his moral incompetence: the work bears no trace of such 
an author; it would be counterworking himself, placing mankind 
on their guard against his own wiles. He could not make it, 
because he is bad, and it is good; he would not make it, for the 
very same reason. And further, he is too cunning to frustrate his 
own purposes; Satan does not cast out Satan; he is too wise to 
be so divided against himself. (See Matt. xii. 22—30.) And 
whatever, for the present, we may think of personal possession by 
demons, it is at least certain, that the great object of the Bible is 
to expel Satan from all influence and authority in this world, to 
‘exorcise’ him from the hearts of men; and therefore, both from 
policy and from selfishness, he would have no willing hand in 
making such a book: besides, it is contrary to the nature of 
things, for a cause to produce an effect the opposite of itself: for 
black to produce white; for the devil to make a Bible. And 
therefore, here are two things we must exclude from the author- 
ship; it did not make itself, and Satan could not, and would not 
make it; for ‘the Son of God was manifested that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil.’ From whom, then, did the Bible 
originate ? 

Thirdly, we assert that MEN CoULD NoT MAKE IT. Suppose 
the book were unknown to you, except as having certain titles to 
its different parts; what would be your idea of its authorship? 
We are supposing that you have found the originals, and could 
read and understand them: you would then want an author 
capable of such a production: CAPABLE EVEN OF FORGING IT: 
of making such a book, whether true or false. What qualities of 
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intellect, and character of mind, would all this imply! certainly 
greater than that which has produced any other book: higher in 
intellect, and altogether different in philosophy and morals: ror 
IT IS A BOOK THAT ARISES OUT OF NO OTHERS: as Mohammed’s 
book is a plagiarism from this; with sufficient differences to point 
out the true original: as indeed even poems and books of science 
grow out of former poetry and previous science; but not so with 
this production : it is not a collection of ordinary facts or ob- 
servations ; nor, like most philosophies, the result of an original 
mind, dealing with the leading thoughts of the age. 

Now in proof of these assertions, to show that men could nut make 
it, we may notice, first, the variety of style in this book. In general 
every man writes like himself, and a discerning judge can perceive 
the same hand in various productions: but what an astonishing 
variety of handling there is in this book! Here is the simplest 
narration of history, there the sublimest flights of eloquence; the 
pen of a child and of an orator: here again, dark emblematical say- 
ings, responded to, there, by clear facts, recorded in another hand, 
and evidently in another age : in one place indignant remonstrance ; 
in another, affectionate warning; in a third, biting satire: here, 
exquisite parables; there, elaborate reasoning: altogether, as a 
matter of style and authorship, showing a perfection and variety 
to be found in no other book. It wouLp BE EASIER TO INVENT 
a Suaxsrere, Homer, on Miron, or all three together, THAN 
TO INVENT A BIBLE, merely as a question of genius or style, in- 
dependently of truth or falsehood. Admit then, as from this 
variety you must, that many hands, and these of no ordinary 
character, have been employed in producing this book. 

But again, as to the style, examine and you will find that it 
intimates not only a variety of hands, but different and remote ages 
of the world, which shows plainly that these men, living at distant 
periods of time, DID NOT LAY THEIR HEADS TOGETHER ; the book 
is no concerted scheme from the combined energies of a number 
of gifted men: they were too far off from one another to admit 
of collusion. For if you take the stages of society herein implied 
(and every book carries not only the stamp of its author but the 
stamp of its times and country,) there will be observed pastoral 
simplicity growing up into monarchical luxury ; and the course of 
society downward from this to degeneracy and dissolution: this 


will be observed along with indicative changes in the methods or 
VOL. VI. I 
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style of expression. Look at David and Solomon, the golden age 
of Hebrew greatness, as also of the Hebrew language. Notice 
Augustus Cesar, the culminating point of Roman greatness and 
the purity of the Latin tongue; go back from Virgil, Horace, 
and Cicero, to the rudeness of the earlier writers, or forward to 
the degeneracy of later ones; and every writer is a sign of his 
age: so these different parts of the Bible indicate different stages 
of the world. And there is a consistency between the style and 
subject and the times. For instance, we can trace the elements 
of national character, the sources of degeneracy and superstition : 
as the calf on the road from Egypt, and other superstitions joined 
to this in Canaan as subsequent contributions from the nations 
with whom they afterwards came in contact.* 

Do we find anything here about Israel being carried captive, 
(as in Daniel) the account is written in the dialect of the people 
whose yoke the Israelites suffered under. Just-as a book, written 
soon after the Norman conquest of England, has the mark of that 
time, by the mixture of languages, as if the conqueror had with 
his own hand signed such a book; so in the book of Daniel, 
where there is an account of Israel’s captivity being carried to 
Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar might have signed that book, for the 
Chaldee or Babylonish dialect there appears and exists ever after- 
wards in Jewish literature. Again, as the result of the Norman 
conquest, our law was written in the conqueror’s language, which 
in some formalities, is used to the present day: and so after 
the Babylonish captivity, besides that the Bible-books are tinged 
with that language, the Jewish commentaries are written in that 
dialect. 

So far then, taking one great division of the Bible, the Old 
Testament, here is plainly a great number of writers, living in 
very different stages of society ; the books indicating these stages, 
not by figures or dates, but by the nature of the facts contained, 
and the method of conveying them, by varying styles and dialects. 

Consider then the other division, the Christian part of these 
books: look at the language and style, and from this, say in what 
stage of the world they were written. First, we have a Hebrew 
method of thinking, a modern degenerate Greek style of writing, 
and evidences of a Roman form of government. When, there- 


* See Divine Legation of Moses, book iv., sec. 6. 
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fore, must these writings have been produced? evidently in a 
later age, when the Greek power was decayed, and its language, 
though prevailing, degenerate, and when the Roman power was 
uppermost ; such is the style of the second class of papers, by 
men of Hebrew thoughts under Roman power, and using the 
Greek language. And what events do these papers relate? events 
suited to the time, which time is stamped on every sentence, namely, 
when Judea was a Roman province; and when therefore a Roman 
magistrate could put to death the chief person about whom these 
later books are written. Again then, we say, the style of these 
books show that they were written at a later age than the others: 
wherefore the writers could not have concerted together. 

And further, which is equally important, those people (the Jews) 
who cling to the first set of these books (the Old Testament) were 
the judicial murderers of that person about whom the other set 
of books (the New Testament) were written; so there can be 
no collusion here. 

And thus much for the style of the Bible, which proves it to 
have been written by different men, in different ages, who could 
have no intercourse with each other: and the writers of the one 
part were persecuted and are still denounced by the adherents of 
the other part. 

Secondly, we notice the purpose of the whole book: all these 
separate contributions form one entire system ; there is a definite 
object running through the whole series and completed by the 
last additions. purpose then was this? Not the purpose 
of the writer of the first book ; otherwise why not state at once 
fully what he meant, and not leave the matter so unfinished, for 
the hap-hazard additions of men a thousand years distant, and of 
men who, not being in his secret, could not forward his purpose ? 

Nor have we in the first book a principle, as axioms of geometry, 
by the help of which the system might be reasoned out, nor is 
the first book a preface or introduction to all the others, stating 
the writer’s design, so that after writers might complete it: there 
is only so much intimated as to awaken expectation, not enough 
to tell us clearly what to expect, and therefore the next writer 
would be at a loss what to add in order to advance a purpose of 
which he was ignorant. How then is it to be explained that each 
writer does add that which gradually brings on the consummation? 
It is plainly because these different penmen were but the sEcRB- 
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TARIES OF SOME GREAT AUTHOR, who, by degrees, announced 
his purpose, according as he guided onward the wheels of time 
and man’s affairs. Together with the march of events, this 
purpose was made plainer by the history of those events which were 


to bring it about, as well as by the intimations of promises and 


types. So then, here was a wide purpose, which the particular 
writers could not fully see; but which the abiding editor, author, 
and publisher of these separate pamphlets communicated by 
degrees to his various amanuenses, as the progress of the world 
warranted. And then came the end, which was the ministration 
and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Jt would have been of no use for these 
writers to have known clearly the full purpose, since it was a purpose 
to be carried out on the basis of facts ; and these facts were beyond 
their power: Christianity is an historical religion based not on 
mere THEORY, but on the Events of the Redeemer’s life. The 
writers had not to compose a tragedy, and each contribute an act, 
but to record the progress and completion of a tragedy in actual 
life, woven into the world’s history to affect the world’s destiny. 
The commencement was no outline from which the plan might be 
guessed and completed, but a seed from which the whole was to 
grow, and be developed into completeness, not on paper, in theory 
or imagination, but by the marshalling of events, till the cata- 
strophe on Calvary, as the final scene in this sublime heaven- 
managed tragedy. Here is then a record of facts, which facts 
are a development, in human history, of a Divine idea. Whilst 
from the style of the record we have seen that it indicates several 
hands, and several stages in the world’s history,—primitive or 
patriarchal, Jewish, Egyptian, and the intervening stages till the 
Christian era,—indicating these ages by its own likeness to them 
in style, spirit, subject, and peculiar dialects; thus, as a thing 
of growth, retaining the traces of its growth, as the circles in a 
tree, or the strata of the earth, or as the various styles of 
architecture, including every stage of progress, and forming 
one cosmopolitan structure; still the plan of the building was 
beyond the reach of the masons who, at various times and in 
divers manners, added stone to stone. 

We have seen the style of the Bible and the purpose of the 
whole to be too wide for those who recorded only the progress 
of what they could neither hasten onwards nor fully comprehend, 
till the tragedy of the cross was completed and explained. We now 
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notice, thirdly, Taz mora of this tragedy. So far it has 
been regarded as a purpose developed historically, and recorded 
as developed; the writers noting down the progress, while the 
great Planner brings on the events, selecting for each writer only 
such as bear on the general scheme. Looking at all this, then, as 
an accomplished fact, what bearing does it profess to have upon 
man’s condition and character? In few words, according to the 
book itself, the purpose is to save and sanctify the souls of men, 
through Jesus Christ, as the world’s great teacher and sacrifice. 
To know whether this is a scheme of men, we may compare it 
with what men have done or aimed at, and so see whether it belongs 
to that class of productions. 

First, then, what men have done, or tried at, in the way of 
religion. 

Take the Egyptians, from the midst of whom Israel came 
forth ; did they bring the germ of a gospel as a production of that 
land? Here was the cradle of Grecian wisdom and philosophy ; 
yet with all the boasted wisdom of the Egyptians we discover, 
amidst the highest refinement and luxury, the grossest ignorance 
and debasement. Whether or not the priest had, as some suppose, 
a hidden wisdom, which was manifested only unto a few initiated, 
it is certain that this wisdom allowed them to keep the people in 
darkness: as other priests, indeed, finding that knowledge is 
power, have employed it as the power of tyranny, to keep the 
people in the slavery and weakness of ignorance. Some say* 
that Egyptian animal and vegetable worship arose from the 
hieroglyphics, or figures of their sacred language, which language 
contained the secret wisdom of philosophers and priests, so that 
their pillar of fire was cloud and darkness to the people. 

The Chaldean Sages were at least more elevated in their 
objects: of worship, since they preferred stars to vegetables, 
reptiles, and animals; but their wisdom went no further than 
themselves, and aimed not at popular elevation. The Greeks and 
Romans had philosophers amongst them, but these had their 
secret mysteries, into which they initiated a few to a knowledge 
which was a sworn secret and kept back from the many. 

Altogether, Heathenism consisted first of nature-worship; the 
adoration of whatever objects were the immediate sources of good 
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or evil, as winds, rivers, seas, the earth, and the sun, moon, and stars ; 
secondly, of hero-worship or that of deified men, together with 
all the vices for which such men were noted; thirdly, of animal- 
worship ; and, fourthly, the worship of personified powers, good 
and evil passions; the whole naturally producing universal de- 
basement and utter ungodliness; whilst, for the most part, the 
few philosophers, who were partially free from these superstitions, 
had no fixed and clear idea of the one true God, nor of their 
responsibility to Him, but felt themselves bound as good subjects 
to support the popular superstitions, and thus help the 
magistrate to keep the people in order, that is, to keep them de- 
graded. At best their attention to religious ceremonies was like 
that of some of our people of fashion, who attend divine service 
as an example to the lower order, as if the HIGHER ORDERS WERE 
ABOVE THE Gops, and had no need for religion. 

This, we say, is the most that men without the Bible have done 
towards general enlightenment ; holding up superstition as some- 
thing sacred and terrible, to frighten the common people into 
good behaviour. Plato, the chief of the heathen philosophers, 
makes a provision in his ideal republic, or philosophical gospel, 
for renovating the people; first, by breaking the marriage bond, 
and, secondly, by enforcing on the common people the common 
superstitions in which he himself did not believe. 

This, then, is what men will do towards human regeneration. 
Then look at the Jews, see what sort of a religion they could 
invent; their first and best invention, when leaving Jehovah, 
was to make a golden calf. And consider the grosser forms of 
Roman Catholicism, what does that do for the world when it 
leaves the Bible? It worships a virgin, a saint, a crucifix, a relic. 
Take any other form of corrupt Christianity, where Christ is 
left out, and what do you find invented instead? Absurd and 
superstitious rites instead of spiritual truths. And what has 
infidelity done? What institutions of instruction has it esta- 
blished, and what nations is it now converting from the errors of 
superstition ? 

There is then but one real agent at work for human reforma- 
tion ; the Gospel of Christ, which is no engine of priestcraft, for 
no priesthood can succeed without first hiding the Bible. It was 
the re-discovery of this book that produced the reformation : it is 
putting something else in its place, which will bring men again 
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into slavery. This Christianity is also no state engine, but brings 
rulers and people under the obligations of justice and mercy; 
whilst, on the other hand, all philosophy, scepticism, and super- 
stition, have failed to invent, or even to desire, any means of 
enlightening and improving the world, realizing no other 
obligation than policy and advantage, while they have left Gop 
AND THE SOUL AND ETERNITY ALTOGETHER OUT OF THE 
QUESTION. 

Contrast then all this, which man has actually done in cases 
of the highest natural enlightenment, with the aims of the glo- 
rious Gospel, and say whether this Gospel is one of man’s works, 
@ purpose originating with sinful creatures? (1 Cor. i. 19—21.) 
The contrast, then, between all human systems and efforts, and 
this word of truth, is the surest method of disproving all other 
pretensions, and stamping this with the seal of divinity. The 
works of the Saviour, that is, his miracles, were the argument to 
the Jews, and his works of teaching and salvation remain to us, 
as the demonstration of his truth and value. 

Whence then had those men this knowledge? the Saviour having 
never learned his letters, nor if his followers had learned, could 
they gain anything similar to the Christian system in the whole 
range of existing literature and philosophy. No books contained 
what these men taught: the utter renovation of man is not what 
others aim after, since they do not even recognize his depravity : 
the means of renovation adopted, the standard set up, the motives 
by which it is enforced, are all peculiar. It enforces love instead 
of selfishness, meekness for pride, forgiveness for revenge, peace 
for war, purity for licentiousness, an habitual reverence for the one 
true God, instead of popular superstition, regular assemblies for 
instruction instead of the arts of deception; in all which things 
the Gospel is distinguished from any human invention. 

But to notice more specifically some distinguishing features ; 
the object of the Gospel is to renovate man’s nature, a thing here- 
tofore entirely overlooked, and the means also were new, by chang- 
ing men’s opinions, and giving them new motives, opening their 
eyes, turning from darkness unto light, from the power of Satan 
unto God. Amongst these means, as new ideas, we may notice, 
first, the revelation of God as a universal parent, and of mankind 
as a universal brotherhood, owing duties to one another, out of 
regard to the will of the common Father. This sets aside all 
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degrading superstition, and thus removes the polluting influence 
of such systems of iniquity ; it also makes mankind one, since the 
Creator ‘ hath made of one blood all nations of men;’ hence Jews 
are no longer to be separate, Greeks no longer to account all 
others barbarians, Romans no more to regard the world as made 
for them to conquer, kings and priests not to suppose the people 
made for their footstool ; but all being united under God, our 
sympathies are to be as wide as the world, and this Gospel 
idea, which is the only basis for the honour of God, and the 
‘ rights of man,’—THINGS NEVER THOUGHT OF TILL CHRISTIANITY, 
though advocated by an infidel,*—this idea of God’s parental 
relation, and our consequent brotherhood, is to sheathe the sword 
of the warrior, cool the breath of revenge, deliver the captive from 
prison, transform the serf into a man, untwist the chain of the 
slave, and forge one golden chain of love. 

Amongst these means, as new ideas, we may mitins secondly, 
God as a Judge, with all the terror and majesty of justice, to in- 
troduce and enforce the offer of mercy, and to present the world 
with this consoling doctrine, ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself :’ here is the grand lever to move the world, 
the omnipotent agency of love. 

The third means, as a new idea for renovating men, is the 
gaining of our affections towards the Saviour, that thus we may 
be conformed unto his life and death, his death to sin, and life 
unto God ; here is then the great model of our character ; there 
was no such model in heathenism, their models were not only 
imperfect, but unholy; there was no such hope in philosophy, 
superstition afforded examples of impurity, philosophy afforded 
doubt and darkness ; there is no other religion that thus presents 
us with a Divine Father, nor affords us daily communion through 
the mediation of an exalted Redeemer, who is an example of all 
perfection, whilst his blood cleanseth from all sin. This book, 
therefore, is not from man, because of the varieties of style, which 
require many hands, because of the distance of time between these 
writers, which precludes them from a concerted scheme or purpose 
among themselves, since the whole is the purpose of one who 
could carry it through, not merely in books, but in the facts of the 
world’s history, and Christ’s life and death; since also the moral 
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of the whole aims at what men never dreamed of, the enlighten- 
ment of the whole race, the sanctification and salvation of every 
man, by means man could not reach,—a knowledge of God as 
our common Father ; our Judge, and yet exhibiting mercy by the 
cross, and finally offering us an example of spotless purity, such 
as the world never imagined and never saw but in Him who gave 
himself a ransom for us, as a lamb without blemish. This book, 
therefore, did not make itself; no evil spirit could or would make 
it; men could not produce it, and have never done anything like 
it; therefore it must come from a higher source, and is, not the 
word of men, but in truth tHE worp oF Gop. 

This is no idea of an age, no embodiment of a nation’s hope, no 
MYTH, as some would fable, for it is too good to be the outgrowth 
of a nation’s desires, least of all of that nation which murdered 
the Saviour. One great beauty of the Gospel, as a guide of life, 
is that it meets all men, in all circumstances ; it gives principles, 
independently of occasions, yet which may be applied to all occa- 
sions ; it is not that specific directory which some think necessary, 
as Combe, in his Constitution of Man, ignorantly talks of a 
philosophy that shall fill up the chapter of our secular duties, left 
imperfect in the Bible; no duty is left imperfect, nor does any im- 
proved system mention all possible occasions and give precise rules 
for each; but the Gospel does better; it aims at forming those 
habits of character, that moral taste, or spiritual sensitiveness, by 
which the right can easily be distinguished ; for, whilst a ready- 
reckoner answers most questions that may possibly arise, or a key 
to arithmetic ‘ does’ the difficult sums, the best education aims at 
giving that mental quickness which is prepared for all occasions, 
and can leave all encumbering aids behind. 

The very want of speciality, then, is compensated for by that 
general adaptiveness which shapes itself for every emergency.* 
So also as to general questions of social or political life: it is a code 
of laws without party politics, a constitution or method of govern- 
nent and obedience, independent of all peculiar forms of admi- 
nistration, giving the true object of the ruling power, and the 
grounds of obedience applicable to every condition of political 
society. It is the grand MASTER THOUGHT OF THE WORLD, the 
source and moulding principle of truth and greatness, the great 


* See Paley, p. 611. 
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type of excellence, the exact form and ideal of man’s perfection, 
and the plastic agency, by which that perfection will be attained. 

As, in nature, there is a form or type belonging to every 
species of object ;—as in trees, flowers and animals, a type or 
outline, after the pattern of which every herb yieldeth seed after 
its kind, and all living things perpetuate their likeness ;—as there 
is a plan after which all these things are framed, and a power of 
growth by which they attain this prescribed form, so the Gospel 
contains the only true type of human excellence in the person of 
Jesus, and the only agencies by which this perfection can be 
reached, namely, the enlightening word, the saving blood, and 
sanctifying Spirit of this Divine system. 

And thus, as God in nature presides over all natural produc- 
tions, assigning to each its type and perfection, appointing to 
each a body as it hath pleased him, clothing, shaping, and 
painting the lilies of the field, and fostering, by living energies, the 
seeds of things, till they assume the outline; so there is in the 
Gospel that precious seed which the sower went forth to sow, and 
which seeds will develope into the Divine type of human perfec- 
tion ; words of truth, which are spirit and life, and will contribute 
to our growth into the likeness of Him who uttered them. 

We asked, if the Bible is not from God, from whom did it 
come? But we now enquire, if the Bible did not come from God, 
what does come from him? He is displayed in his works, as 
creating the materials of this world, giving them shape, framing 
them into vegetable and sentient existence; all these bespeak 
Divine artistry ; but thought and affection praise him still louder, 
whilst the renovation of these immortal spirits, the creating them 
anew, from ignorance, sin and ruin, to purity and eternal bliss, is 
the topstone of God’s work, the Masterpiece of the Divine 
productions. 

This word then comes from God, because it leads to God, and 
makes us like him. 

If then God has spoken, let us hear; not amidst the thunders 
of Sinai, and from Jewish rituals, nor from imperfect saints, but 
from the life and death of Jesus, as our example and sacrifice ; 
as the only way by which we can approach the Father, because 
in Christ alone can we apprehend the Divine character, and by 
him alone can we enter into the Divine favour. 

Let this fact, that God has spoken, give seriousness to our at- 
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tention, sacredness to our convictions, firmness to our faith; and 
if we may rejoice in the aids of human wisdom, learning, science, 
‘and philosophy, taking our own rank from the authors we converse 
with ; so let us, as dutiful children, listen to our Father who is 
in heaven, that, being led by his Spirit, we may thus become sons 
of God, and treasure up his word as the title-deeds of our eternal 
inheritance. 


BREWIN GRANT. 
Birmingham. 


VII. 
SELECT LETTERS BY SCHLEIERMACHER. 


Tue following letters are inserted in the ‘ Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken,’ by Prof. Sack of Bonn, to whom they were written. 
It is deemed advisable to omit the translation of one or two of the 
selection, inasmuch as they relate to subjects private and unin- 
teresting to the English reader. In one of these letters, however, 
there is a passage which deserves to be translated, if for no other 
reason than to correct and confute certain assertions which some 
detractors of Schleiermacher, unacquainted with his writings, are 
pleased to indulge in. ‘Whoever,’ says he, ‘thinks that I do not 
cleave with a firm hold to the Aistoric Christ, does not understand 
one word of my book or of my method. Has any intelligent 
man been led into this error because in my ‘ Dogmatics’ the his- 
torical is only assumed and not investigated? I can scarcely 
believe it; and yet, I cannot in any other way explain the man’s 
error.” The letters were written in the interval between 1816— 
31, and are, as Professor Sack observes, a proof of their illus- 
trious author’s affectionate intercourse with young men. 


J.C. D. 
LETTER I, 


Berlin, 12th March, 1816. 


Endeavour to make your journey fruitful in results, and re- 
member that we are all anticipating much from it. The merely 
learned I care least about. One cannot study much in travelling. 
Your delay will not be long enough for the accomplishment of any 
learned work, nor am I aware that any of you have a distinct 
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literary object before your mind upon which you could set to work. 
The autopsy of curious works, for which Holland and England 
will afford you so much opportunity, is most delightful, but still, 
after all, only a subordinate matter. The one important thing to 
me, and which, if God permits me to see you again and enjoy your 
society, I shall most thoroughly question you upon, is the various 
ecclesiastical and scientific institutions and constitutions you will 
meet with. Attempt to learn this completely, and then, by ob- 
servation of the life and general prevailing spirit, obtain a clear 
conception how far the power and individuality of religious and 
intellectual life proceeds the more from public institutions and 
instructions, or depends upon personal influences. I perceive from 
your letters, which have given me much pleasure, that you have 
this at heart, and are going the best way about it. What you 
narrate from Jena and Gottingen has unexpectedly confirmed my 
views. The Gottingers will not well attain either to philosophy or 
even to any resting place or end in religion, otherwise than by 
deep inquiries into special sciences. If they only do that, we may 
hope to see some splendid individual results. That they are not 
wanting in quick spiritual life I am convinced, from intercourse 
with some of their young men, who do not seem the only speci- 
mens of their order. The improved spirit of the students through 
the war we perceive here also; however, our members are not yet 
very much increased. You are in a place most interesting to me 
especially, and to us reformers. I should like to hear from you 
concerning Church education, and the eminent men you will meet 
with; and also, of the spirit of the imperial city, so interesting as 
a free, common spirit, and as immediately bound up with the idea 
of the union of Germany. Carry about with you good, well- 
arranged note-books, (Tagebiicher,) that is to say, not well 
arranged for another’s reading, but simply as text and material 
for your future narratives and descriptions; brief, and prominently 
retaining the most remarkable points in your experience, in order 
that by them all the other minute and individual points may be- 
come present to you. I have seen a specimen of such a note- 
book, belonging to the deceased Marwitz. Something of this kind 
is indispensable if a man would not live through experiences in 
vain; and if, too, he would not lose time in copious writing. 
Remember me to Gildmeister and Draseke. I have but little to 
say respecting myself; my health is still weak, and during my 
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rectorship, alas, no preparation of a literary work is to be ex- 
pected. The Ethics lie perpetually on my table, but I do not take 
it up and work at it. You have exactly comprehended, my dear 
Charles, according to my minutest views, what ought to have been 
publicly given forth by me.* I dared not be silent, for so many 
reasons, and I considered it necessary to set a forcible example, as 
an opposing barrier. Had I been able to anticipate the royal 
order, the first part would have been issued very differently, but 
the connecting of so many designs makes it different to arrive at 
unity ; I believe, however, that is always the case in occasional 
writings. The newspaper of to-day has brought before our notice 
the existence of the new Consistories; not so bad as earlier 
intimations might have led one to suppose. The speech is now before 
the senate, and if the first are delivered in, a true life can and will 
be infused. Travellers as you have now become, accumulate much 
very valuable practical knowledge, which, when transplanted to 
another soil, is applicable to excellent purposes. May God con- 
duct you here again, my dear friend, and keep you in affectionate 
remembrance of me, as I am of you. 


LETTER II. 


August 27th, 1816. 


Dear Friend,—I cannot possibly get into the carriage that 
should arrive in a few hours, without thanking you for your true 
and affectionate attachment, wishing you joy on the copious fruits 
of your journey, and greeting you once more on ‘terra firma.’ I 
am sorry that you must return so soon, and that you cannot break 
away fora month from your Genevan residence, (which, to my as- 
tonishment, is your own choice,) and visit Scotland. The Presby- 
terian Church, as it exists there, is certainly a necessary object of 
investigation, supplementary to what you have seen in England, 
where the internal and the external of the Church differ from each 
other in so wonderful a degree. I hope, although you have cer- 
tainly, and with right, experienced so much pleasure, that you 
will ever preserve the feeling strong in you, that things must not 
be altogether similar among us Germans. In respect to religion, 
it is extremely important to remember that what is good in Ger- 


* This refers to the writings of Schleiermacher against Schmalz. 
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many is very good, and in order to arrive at this excellent good, 
we must proceed in our own peculiar way. Because we possess no 
such High Church, we need no such various sects; these antitheses 
stand and fall together, and from whichever side we commenced. 
an invitation, we should corrupt and injure our own pure mode of 


procedure. 


LETTER III. 
Written in the summer, 1819. 


In regard to the Catholics, I cannot come to a very clear view; 
there are very many difficulties;* my plan would be to think 
nothing about them where they did not distinctly tread in my 
path. However, I should not have used the word plan, since I 
should act entirely according to circumstances ; one must be in- 
fluenced by one’s own personal views, by something subjective, in 
these matters. N. tells me that you are very intimate with W., 
and I am very glad that your religious differences have not 
hindered a truly friendly intercourse. If there were more of such 
friendly contact, the relationship between the churches would by 
degrees become better. Will you thank him for sending me his 
little work. It is very well intended, and that cordial confession 
cannot but be effective ; still it seems doubtful to me, whether such 
sect-names as Pantheism, which now, even in thought, are laid 
to sleep, should be again awakened, unless what they mean is 
explained with thorough dialectic rigour. Who among you 
teach the Protestant philosophy, (since here an amazing distinc- 
tion has been made, at which most Catholics smile,) is yet undc- 
cided, and one might almost believe that the Protestant philosophy 
is just as difficult to discover as the Catholic theology. We seem 
to be very well provided with Hegel; at least he receives much 
approbation, and very soon I shall be able to enter into an investi- 
ation of these merits. I shall draw myself off from my philo- 
sophical lectures in order to gain time for writing. But certainly, 
I must first of all know whether there is any necessity to 
put in a counterpoise from either side. Your letter about Eng- 
land has much pleased me. You are really in error in your 
opinion that I lightly value the religious life of England. I did 
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know very little of the matter, and therefore, I have now obtained, 
in various ways, a freer and bolder point to contemplate it from. 
It is only the modern English theology that I lightly value, 
because it neither proceeds from an historical starting point, nor 
affords the least information in the sphere of history. What I 
most especially wished to find in your letter, was a notice of the 
mode of administration (Verwaltungsweise) in the Episcopal 
Church. 


LETTER IV. 


Berlin, 28th December, 1822. 


I am extremely sorry, my dear friend, that I could not, as I 
wished, write to you immediately after I had read your criticism,* 
for that which is the freshest in one’s mind is always delivered the 
best. If 1 had written at once, I should have written copiously on 
the subject, while now I cannot do so. But, however, I will go 
back to my former view, namely, that I cannot recognize particu- 
larly and distinctively the differences which you set up between us. 
The first, of Pantheistical appearance, is precisely like the en- 
deavour to preserve firmly the figurative (Bildliche) in the repre- 
sentations of deity; then the word person can never be anything 
but a picture or figure for God, since we certainly can place the 
words infinite and eternal together with, and beside, the word 
person; but to think (so to speak) these into one, is what we can- 
not do. We are unable to purify our conception of the figurative. 

I have, on another occasion, said how very little the expression 
Necessity affected me, even when equally productive. And just 
as little do I care about the antithesis between the subjective and 
the objective in reference to this subject. For, the subjective 
is consequently the very same as the objective, because it is the 
Divine revelation in humanity, as I could more clearly explain in 
my Introduction to Dogmatics, than in these ‘ Reden iiber die Re- 
ligion” And your objectives, what you understand under the 
term religion, must also itself be subjective; or else, what would 
you have with a religion which was not religiousness (Religiositat) ? 
I believe if you had been willing to have openly expressed yourself 


* This refers to the notice of Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religion : 
(3rd edition, 1821) which appeared in the Heidelberg Review, 1822. 
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on this claim concerning the objective, you would, of yourself, 
have come into pretty close agreement with me on the subject. 
The last inquiry now is about the antithesis between the word 
and the spirit, in which you say, I elevate the spirit by rejecting 
the word; this I could not in the least fall into, because I know 
not how to separate, in the slightest degree, the word from the 
spirit; for, indeed, the spirit becomes ever the word, and the word 
only comes forth and shows itself through the spirit; and besides, 
how could I rightly and well praise the agens at the cost of the 
actus? The other part of your letter relates to these principal 
subjects, and is of secondary importance in comparison with them. 
Let me, however, make one observation, that my representation 
and description of religion is not in contradiction with the spirit of 
religion in my soul. The only distinction, which I cannot but per- 
ceive, is that your Christianity is more Judaized than mine. ... . 
What do you think of Hegel, who in his preface to Hinrich’s 
Philosophy of Religion, attacks me on my belief in the Christian 
doctrine of man’s absolute dependence, by saying that then a dog 
is the best Christian, and charges upon me a brutish ignorance of 
God? But things of this sort one must pass by in silence. 


LETTER V. 


Berlin, 18th July, 1823. 


I have to tell you, that your letters on the Union* have very 
much pleased me; they are the clearest and acutest that I have as 
yet read from you, and though I do not entirely agree with all 
they contain, which, indeed, is so seldom the case on this sub- 
ject, I find that the various peculiarities of this community are 
well and cleverly comprehended. I shall take an opportunity of 
making use, in several ways, of what you have explained and set 
forth. Only proceed right vigorously in the path you have taken. 

It seems that I am to set, as it were, one dart in my flesh after 
another; for, besides the outcry made about the ‘brute-like 
ignorance of God,’ the Pantheism, and the dialectic sophistry in 
my Dogmatics, another enemy has now arisen afresh, on ac- 
count of my connection with the rationalists Rohr and Schude- 
roff, a connection, forsooth, brought about by the bookseller, a 


* Letters on the Union of the two Evangelical Churches. (1823.) 
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mere paper-neighbourship. I should like to bring yearly before 
the public a few sermons, in such a way as not too soon or easily 
to form an entire collection of them. .... In the approaching 
winter, I do not expect to read anything besides Dogmatics, and 
the thought has occurred to me several times, whether it will not 
be for the last time; therefore, I shall reduce my lectures into one 
half-year, and see if it be possible to accomplish something ad- 
ditional, as I have but one volume of sermons to complete. 


LETTER VI. 


Berlin, 17th April, 1824. 


I cannot but be delighted that you are making your scientific 
occupations tell more and more upon Old Testament studies, which, 
from the first, you have taken to with peculiar affection; they are 
my own favourite department, and my gratification is the stronger, 
because I feel myself indemnified through your labours. I cer- 
tainly cannot reconcile myself to your belief, that the Old Testa- 
ment should be made an altogether general, Christian household 
book; I would rather that the Bible societies, as a whole, should 
limit themselves to the distribution of a greater number of New 
Testaments. The Old appears to me to need, in so many parts, 
explanations and commentaries, in order, not only that it may 
become really practical and fruitful of good, but also that it may 
not be misunderstood and misused. 

Our Professor Bleek * is doing something for the Syro-Chaldee, 
and taking some work off your hands; he is most earnestly en- 
gaged upon a copious and extensive Chaldee and Talmudic 
grammar: this work, however, advances with gradual success. 


LETTER VII. 
Berlin, April 11, 1828. 
How is your Apologetic proceeding? I would gladly know 
whether it will throw some clear light upon those points on which 
you differ from me in reference to the idea of a revelation. At 
present it appears to me that you plead for a special revelation 


* Professor Bleek is Professor ordinarius in the faculty of Evangelical 
Theology at the University at Bonn; he was Dean of the faculty in 1848. 
—Tr. 
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without Christ, by means of a communication, a word, I know 
not how far independent of him; I certainly cannot agree with 
that, and I reply, Cui bono? I must now devote myself with 
energy to the second edition of my Glaubenslehre. Had your 
Apologetic been previously in existence, I might have derived 
considerable advantage from it. But, indeed, this work of mine 
is anything but pleasing to me, for what is the use of any writings 
if no one can read? I would willingly bear the charge which 
I readily give into, namely, that I cannot write; but then it so 
frequently happens that persons represent my opinions in such 
a way as to make them the very opposite of what I have in the 
clearest language stated them ; consequently I must write, and 
must go through much trouble and labour. 


LETTER VIII. 


Berlin, March 26, 1831. 


* * * * I regard the Messianic types as of as much 
authority and value as the Messianic prophecies. My entire 
typology is developed from Hebrews x. 1. All institutions, which 
are to be contemplated in respect to ¢hat want or necessity whose 
satisfaction is provided for by the atonement, are, to my mind, 
oxial, or types, whether they be heathen or Jewish. And I 
would gladly confine all, studies of this subject within the bounds 
and authority of the opinion I have just given; otherwise such 
studies will, I believe, prove both fruitless and dubious. _ This 
dissensus between us, my dear friend, is based, so far as I am 
aware, upon that very thing which is the foundation of all our 
friendly disputes : I recognize a Divine revelation in the person of 
Christ, you recognize, in addition, a special Divine revelation in 
the Scripture, which, in this point, is not at all original to my 
mind. On this question not only is my mind unshakeably settled, 
but I would do all that is possible to make it as clear to other 
persons as it is to me, because I am convinced that then and at 
last we should stand firmly on the right foundation of Evangelical 
theology. 

In spite of the sad condition of my health and the badness of 
the weather, my journey is most valuable to me. I was much 
pleased to make the acquaintance of Steudel at Tiibingen. * * 

* * * Upon the arrival of the document, and directly I 
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looked into it, I perceived, to my astonishment, that another 
friend had occupied himself with me in reference to the same 
subject.* This is almost too many at one time. The vacation will 
afford me opportunity for information concerning both writers. 


VIL. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.+ 


‘THE HOSPITAL.’ 
‘Sue dies, as countless martyrs die,} 
Beneath the blast of that disease 
That summons to th’ immortal sky 
All ages for their blest release ; 
Not for the dead but for the living mourn, 
And cliildless mothers’ hearts, and homes bereaved and lorn. 


. 


But oh! unlike that beauteous maid 
Who died in mercy, truth, and prayer, 
Millions expire on damp stones laid, 
’ With none to watch them wither there. 
Creedless and hopeless, fevered, sad and lone, 
Their life an anguish seems, their death a muffled groan ! 


* See Reinicker, On the Relation between Schleiermacher’s Sermons 
and Dogmatics. (Uber das Verhiltniss zwischen Schleiermacher’s Pre- 
digten und seiner Dogmatik.) : 

+ The Christian Life: A Manual of Sacred Verse. By Roserr Mont- 
comERy, M.A. London: Halland Co. 1849. 

t The sad eloquence of the following statistics will commend itself to 
every feeling heart:—Of the 60,000 deaths which occur every year in Eng- 
land and Wales, from slow and lingering diseases, about 36,000 are proba- 
bly due to pulmonary consumption. One-ninth therefore, of the total mor- 
tality at all ages, and more than one-fifth of the mortality of adults, is due 
to this cause; and as the duration of the disease, taking one case with 
another, is about two years, it follows that about. 72,000 persons are con- 
stantly suffering from consumption, being at the rate, of four persons in 
every thousand of all ages, and eight in every thousand adults! Again, 
of the 45,000 deaths occurring every year in the metropolis, about 5600, 
or one-eighth of the total mortality of the metropolis.of all ages, and 
little less than one-fifth of the mortality of adults, arises) from this fatal 
disease ; and upwards of 11,000. persons, being about one! in 170 of the 
entire population of the metropolis, and more than.one per cent. of the 
adults, are constantly wasting away under the attack of this lingering 
malady. 
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Compassion! ’tis for such we plead; 
Open thine hand, protect the poor, 
And Christ, who soothed creation’s need, 
Shall bless thy basket and thy store ; 
Counting all mercies to the orphan shown q 
As done unto Himself, when earth beholds his throne. 


And Thou, on whom disease and health 
Alike for stay and hope depend, 
A Godlike heart bestow on wealth, 
And let the strong the weak defend ; 
Till Charity a second Christ appear, 
And leave the glow of heaven on this benighted sphere. 


Guard then, O Lord! that sacred pile 
Whose walls o’ershade the sick and poor, 
For there thine own benignant smile 
Appears to gild each opening door ; 
And where the pale ones in consumption lie, 
Float o’er each couch soft gleams of thine o’erwatching eye. 


Palace of love, and shrine of prayer, 
Religion, science, charity, 
Alike thy noble work declare, 
- And constitute that hallow’d three, 
Where man and mercy can prepare to meet 
Him that shall call them blest before the judgment seat. 


The Saviour in the poor man lives 
Reflected through his pain and grief; 
And he who to the wretched gives, 
To Christ himself imparts relief. 
Temple of hope, we hail thy hallowed walls, 
Where true compassion works what God on earth recalls. 


And Faith from out this calm disease 
May waft to heaven its holy breath, 
Ere the last sigh hath brought release, 
And smile away the gloom of death. 
For wan Consumption lets the spirit pray, 
And leaves the mind to act amid serene decay. 


When fever-throbs of fiery pain 
Beat through the blood with burning start, 
How can sublime Religion gain 
A sainted hold upon the heart ? 
To human sense a ruin man appears, 
All blackened with despair, and blind with hideous fears. 
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But, Mercy, thou canst cheer the bed 
Where gradual weakness gently dies, 
As o’er the life past sin hath led 
Repentance heaves accepted sighs ; 
And that which careless health had never taught, 
Some gracious sickness oft to erring souls has brought. 


And, Lord, this blissful hope we nurse, 
That many a wild and wandering soul, 
Who reaped in crime thy dooming curse, 
And heard its coming thunders roll, 
Here in this guardian home of peace and love 
May shed the precious tears glad angels greet above.’ 


From the above specimen of Mr. Montgomery’s volume, our 
readers will be able to form an estimate of the whole. Contributed, 
as it is, towards the funds of an institution which so pre-eminently 
claims our sympathy, we feel that any critique would border on the 
sacrilegious. The admirers of so popular a poet will find here the 
very best results of his maturity. This is indeed a “ Manual,” and 
they who seek for a poetic suggestion, or form, in their daily 
devotions, will be wise in distinguishing this from that mass of 
‘rhythmical’ puerilities, if not profanities, with which, we regret to 
say, our religious poetry of the present day is so often chargeable. 

Mr. Montgomery has devoted the half of the profits of this 
volume to the hospital to which the above poem especially adverts. 
The pecuniary results of everything he publishes must show the 
affectionate and praiseworthy character of this sacrifice. The nature 
of our Review will not allow us to enter on any details, but, from 
what we have said, we trust that our readers will receive our most 
earnest commendation. 
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IX. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CENSUS OF QUIRINUS. 


In Dr. Davidson’s ‘Introduction to the New Testament,’ p. 212, 
reference is made to the views of those who, ‘ unwilling to identify 
the well-known census under Quirinus with that here (Luke ii. 2) 
spoken of, think that Quirinus was employed in a first census 
under Herod, and thus had charge of both at different times;’ and 
then occur the following words :— 


‘But as there was no president of Syria in Herod's reign, Quirinus must 
have conducted the first census in the capacity of an extraordinary imperial 
commissioner (legatus Oasaris).’ 

The statement contained in the former clause of this sentence is 
altogether incorrect, and that in the latter clause is calculated to 
mislead. Syria, it is well known, was, at the period referred to, 
an imperial province, and was therefore under the jurisdiction of a 
President or Governor appointed by the Emperor himself. This 
officer—the ordinary governor, be it observed, of the province— 
was termed a legatus Cesaris. During the reign of Herod this 
office was filled by at least two Roman Senators, C. Sentius Satur- 
ninus and his successor Quintilius Varo. (Joseph. Antiq. XVII. 
cap. i. § 1, cap. v. § 2.) 

Those who adopt the interpretation alluded to above suppose 
that Quirinus, previously to his appointment to the office of 
governor of Syria, may have for a short time filled the inferior 
office of procurator, and in this capacity have been employed in 
enrolling the inhabitants of Judea. The words of Luke, they 
contend, fairly admit of such an explanation, since the term 
iyyewovetovros is general and indefinite, merely denoting the pos- 
session of some important authoritative office. In opposition to 
this view Dr. Davidson says (p. 213) :— 


‘ But the words jyepovevovros ris Svpias can hardly mean anything else 
than the proper governor or president of Syria.’ 


This assertion appears equally strange and unfounded, inasmuch 
as in the only other passage in the New Testament, in which the 
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word occurs, it is used by the same writer, Luke, to describe, not a 
governor of a province, but Pontius Pilate the procurator of Judea. 

The indefiniteness of the verb jjyeyovedw may also be inferred 
from the usage of the substantive jyeuev in Josephus. The usual 
epithet attached by him to the names of the Presidents of Syria is 
6 ris Suplas iyeudv. (Antiq. XV. cap. xi. § 4, XVI. cap. ix. § 1, 
cap. x. § 8.) But that this was merely a general appellation, will 
appear from the circumstance that in other passages he uses the 
specific designation mpeoBevrijs Kalcapos (= legatus Cesaris): Antiq. 
XVIII. cap. viii. § 2. [dios ... mpecBevriv émi Suplas 
Terpéviov, and again XIX. cap. vi. § 3, 
Bevrijs TiBeplov KAavilov Kafcapos. He also uses the same word 
iryeuev, in designating the procurators: thus XVIII. cap. iii. § 1, 
6 Iovdalas these he elsewhere calls érirpozor, 
(Antiq. XV. cap. xi. § 4, XVII. cap. ix. § 3). Similarly indefinite 
is the word jjyevovia, applied (XVIII. cap. iv. § 2) to the office of 
the President of Syria, and (XVIII. cap. ii. § 2) to the imperial 
dignity itself. 

The writer of the article ‘Cyrenius,’ in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
also carelessly speaks of the offices of Procurator and Chief Governor 
as if they were identical. 


S.N. 


Il. 
TISCHENDORF'’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


SECOND EDITION.* 


We have been favoured by Professor Tischendorf with an early 
copy of the first half of the second edition of his Critical Recension 
of the Greek Testament, which has now established for itself such 
a position, that the only question left is whether or not this is the 
only edition that approximates to a restoration of the original text. 

We hope in our next part to give a full account of it; which, 
though in type, want of space compels us now to postpone. 


* Novum Testamentum Grece. Ad antiquos testes recensuit, Apparatum 
Criticum subjunxit, Commentationem Isagogicam premisit ConsTaNrT. 
TiscHENDorRF, Theol. Dr. et Prof. Editio Lipsiensis secunda  Lipsie : 
Winter. 1848. V. and pp. 1—320, 8. 
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X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Age and Christianity. By Rosert Vauenan, D.D. 
London : Jackson and Walford. 

These Lectures were delivered early in this year, at the invitation of the 
Trustees of Coward College, in the Hanover Square Rooms, and in the 
Weigh House Chapel, London. We cannot do better than to let the author 
state the object at which he aimed. ‘Our age, amidst its many forms of 
scepticism and worldliness, is ill at ease, and in common with all pre- 
ceding ages, exhibits an irrepressible yearning of the human spirit after 
something more settled and satisfactory than it has found. Its sense of 
want is going out conspicuously enough, in search of something higher— 
of something more noble: my object is to demonstrate to some of these 
bewildered and weary wanderers, that the old path is, after aJl, the true 
one, that the new paths opened out on either hand are harder to make 
way upon than the one on which we may trace the footprints of our sires; 
and that, seeing all men are compelled to be believers in some shape, it 
is really a much easier thing, and assuredly a much happier thing, to believe 
after the manner of a Christian, than to believe after any other manner.’ 
In pursuance of this object, Dr. Vaughan’s opening lecture describes the 
characteristics of the age: two lectures are devoted to the characteristics 
of the age in relation to the proofs of Christianity: two to the characteris- 
tics of the age in their relation to the truths of Christianity ; and the con- 
cluding one to the characteristics of the age in relation to the Christian 
religion. A more seasonable subject could not have been selected; nor 
can we conceive of a happier distribution of it than that which the lec- 
turer has adopted. The few points in which we differ from him are so 
immaterial as compared with the great topics on which we agree, and these 
topics are treated on the whole in so masterly a manner, that we could wish 
to see this volume in the hands of every individual of the class for which 
it is designed. The Trustees of Coward College deserve the thanks of 
the public for having given occasion to its publication. We regard it as 
Dr. Vaughan’s best production. 


Il. The Congregational Lecture. Fourteenth Series. The Work of the 
Holy Spirit. By W. H. Stowett. 

The outline of this admirable work is as follows: Lecture 1. The 
capacities, condition, and wants of man, as a spiritual being. 2. The 
general doctrine of the Scriptures relating to the Holy Spirit. 3. The work 
of the Holy Spirit in the salvation of men. 4. Church notions respecting 
the work of the Spirit. 5. Mysticism. 6. The consciousness of spiritual 
life in harmony with Divine revelation. 7. The moral energy of the 
spiritual life. In a subsequent Number we hope to go into this important 
range of subjects with some minuteness. For the present we must content 
ourselves with saying that, interesting and suggestive as this bare recapitu- 
lation of topics is, it affords our readers no adequate idea of the variety 
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and comprehensiveness of the ground over which the lecturer travels. 

His opening lecture is a valuable analysis of the spiritual constitution and 

necessities of man. That on Mysticism is rich in historical research 

and philosophical discrimination. One of the most pleasant characteristics 
of the argumentative part of these lectures is a frankness and generosity 
of manner towards an opponent, which evinces a conscious mastery of the 
subject, and a quiet confidence of the result. As the expositor of a great 

Scriptural doctrine, Professor Stowell has here proved himself to be a 

master in Israel; and, considering the nature of some of the chief theo- 

logical crrors of the day, he could not have laid a more seasonable or 
welcome offering on the altar of the Church than the ‘ Work of the 

Holy Spirit.’ 

III. Theiotes : or an Argument on the Existence, Perfections, and Personal 
Distinctions of the Deity ; intended as an antidote to Atheism, Pantheism, 
Unitarianism, and Sabellianism. By Cooke. London: Part- 
ridge and Oakey. 

‘We are gratified to find that Mr. Cooke’s preceding treatise on 
‘Christian Theology,’ to which we had occasion to refer last year in our 
notice of his able reply to Dr. F. R. Lees, has already reached the sixth 
thousand. The present volume well sustains the author's high reputation. 
The three parts of which it consists treat respectively of the existence of 
the Deity, the attributes of Deity, and the holy Trinity. He remarks that 
‘in an age when the fundamental principles of religion are violently as- 
sailed, and the spirit of scepticism is extensively prevalent, it is a source 
of ineffable satisfaction to the Christian philosopher to behold every new 
discovery in science augmenting and brightening the evidence of Divine 
truth,—archeology, ethnology, geology, astronomy, chemistry, and general 
physics, contributing new facts in confirmation and illustration of revealed 
doctrines.’ And, we will add, it is a source of great satisfaction to find 
men like our author laying all these sciences under contribution, and em- 
ploying them as the deep substructions of an imperishable Natural Theo- 
logy. This part of the work will be found highly instructive, especially 
to the thoughtful and enquiring among our youth. While, of the entire 
volume, we are bound to say that a Dr. 8. Clarke, or a Howe, would have 
expatiated over its pages with delight. 


lV. Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature Abridged. By Joun Kirto, D.D., 
F.8.A., Author of the ‘ Pictorial Bible; de. Parts 1.—VU. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 8vo. 

Many a minister, and many a student of Biblical literature, to whom 
Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia has been hitherto inaccessible, will rejoice at the 
announcement of this abridgement. Having already, in an early number 
of this journal, given our hearty commendation of the original work, the 
character of which, indeed, is now established beyond the need of praise ; 
it only remains for us to bear our testimony to the care with which Dr. 
Kitto has executed this abridgment. The seventh half-crown part comes 
down to page 560, to the article Marah, so that there is every security for 
the completion of the work within a moderate size and price. 
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V Plain Truths on Important Subjects. By the Rev. W, Tuorpez, D.D., 
Minister of Belgrave Chapel. Seeleys: London. 1849. 

We have here a series of Essays on Sin and Pardon, the Scripture Doc- 
trine of Repentance, a Death-bed Repentance, and the Dead who die in the 
Lord. They are plain, earnest and evangelical. The one on Sin and Par- 
don is the most valuable, but the whole may be used with advantage, es- 
pecially by seekers after religious, saving truth. : 
VI. Sketches from the Cross. By Joun Jonpan Davies. London: Ward 

and Co. 1848. 

The author of this exquisite little volume is worthy of the high praise of 
maintaining the same power in the press which he has so long exerted in 
the pulpit. The volume before us is far above the general character of ser- 
mons—for it must be called a series of Sermons. Itis mostly elegant in 
style ; it is often eloquent; it is invariably and singularly devout. Far re- 
moved from anything ‘sentimental, it nevertheless appeals, and appeals 
wisely, to that great emotion of the human heart which finds its satisfac- 
tion only in ‘the cross.’ Mr. Davies has our affectionate confidence, for 
we know him well: may he find in the Public that success which his high, 
though unobtrusive talents, so eminently deserve! 


VIL. Egypt: A popular and familiar description of the Land, People, and 
Produce. Second Edition. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. T. 
Boaz London: J. Snow, 1849. 

A work like this was much wanted. In no compact volume have we any 
thing like the amount of sound information on Egypt which it contains; 
that land of wonders, so deeply interesting to the historian, the philan- 
thropist, and the Christian, is here graphically spread out before the reader, 
by which means the stay-at-home traveller may become familiar with the 
country of the Pharaohs, the birthplace of Moses, and the scenes of Israelit- 
ish bondage. The book, which has reached a second edition, is richly illus- 
trated by a large number of exquisite woodcuts, and is rendered additionally 
valuable by a brief but eloquent introduction from the pen of the Rev. 
Thomas Boaz, a gentleman whom so many have heard with pleasure from 
the platform and the pulpit, that they will gladly welcome his voice from 
the press. 

VIIL. An Atlas of Prophecy: being the Prophecies of Daniel and St. John, 
with a Simple Exposition and a Series of Maps and Charts, exhibiting 
their fulfilment in the History of the Church and of the World. London: 
Seeleys, Fleet Street and Hanover Street. to. 

To give a critical estimate of the intrinsic value of this handsome 
volume would lead us into a discussion of the whole subject of prophetical 
interpretation. We must be content, therefore, to record our testimony 
to its value as an exhibition, in a peculiarly well-arranged and attractive 
form, and with all the aids of typographical art, of the prophecies of 
Daniel and St. John, in direct comparison with those events of history in 
which the author supposes their fulfilment to be found, and with those 


other prophecies of Scripture which, manifestly or probably, refer to the 
same events. 
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IX. The Rise and Fall of the Papacy. By the Rev. Ropert FiEemine. 
With Historical Notes, Essay on Popery, Preface, and Memoir, by the 
Rev. Incram Coppin, M.A. W. Tegg and Co. 

Having already recorded our opinion of this remarkable work, we have 
only now to perform the agreeable duty of recommending the edition 
before us, as by far the best that we have seen of the numerous reprints 


called forth by the revival of public interest in Fleming’s book through 
the events of last year. 


X. An Historical Chart, displaying the Course of Events throughout the 
World, from the Creation to the Year 1848. By Samuet Kine Brann. 
Parts I1—III. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. B. L. 
Green. Folio. 

The great merit of these tables consists in the ingenious arrangement by 
which they are made to show at a glance not only, as in common tables, 
single events, but also the whole lengths of continuous periods of time, such 
as the lives of individuals and the durations of empires and of dynasties, 
and in how far such periods coincide with one another. It is many years 
since the importance of some such plan occurred to us; but we have seen 
no attempt to carry it into execution, except in the Historical Chart ap- 
pended to Bagster’s Scripture Atlas, and in the work before us, which has 
the advantage, devoting twelve large sheets to what occupies in the former 
only a single small one. The mechanical arrangements, on which the 
success of this peculiar plan very much depends, are admirably managed, 
and the engraving is beautifully clear. 


XI. Christ the Spirit of Christianity. A Discourse by A. J. Morais, 
Holloway. London: John Gladding. Foolscap 8vo. 

Equally remote from dry scholasticism on the one hand, and, on the 
other, from that merely subjective form of religion which neither admits 
nor leaves any place for Christ, this discourse most ably vindicates and 
expounds the personal element of Christianity, as its most essential cha- 
racteristic, but as a truth which must be spiritually apprehended to be 
understood at all. Be it right or wrong, safe or unsafe, to exhibit the 
spiritualism of Christianity in connection with any peculiar system of 
philosophy, there can be no doubt that, in some form or other, the distinct 
enunciation and hearty reception of that all-important truth are among the 
chief wants of the age; and to supply that want, Mr. Morris has done much 
in this sermon, and we have good reason to know he is doing much more 
in his ordinary ministry. The brevity, compactness, and close coherence 
of the discourse, put it beyond our power to give the substance of it in an 


abstract, and leave us no other course than simply and earnestly to recom- 
mend its perusal. 


XII. The Christian matured for Heaven ; A Sermon, occasioned by the death 
of Grorcr GREEN, Esq., preached in Trinity Chapel, Poplar, on Sunday, 
March 4,1849. By the Rev. Gzorce Smitu. London: John Snow. 8vo. 

_ The occasion of this Sermon, to say nothing of the manner in which it 

has risen to the requirements of that occasion, demands somewhat more 
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than the cursory notice which is all we can generally give to single 
Sermons. The late Mr. Green’s labours and sacrifices in the cause of 
religion and humanity are too generally known to require that we should 
give an outline of them; but to all who wish for detailed information of 
what he did, and for a highly instructive exhibition of the connection 
between what he did and what he was, and especially what he pro- 
gressively became, in his own Christian life, we commend the attentive 
perusal of this discourse, in which the power of the earnest and eloquent 
preacher is happily blended with the emotion of the Christian friend and 
fellow-labourer. 


XIII. The Mountain Monarchies Dissolved at the Presence of the Lord. <A 
Lecture on the Recent Revolutions in Europe, together with an Historical 
Retrospect of 1848. By the Rev. Joun Biacxsern. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 12mo. 

Few preachers possess in a higher degree the power of doing justice to any 
subject which demands careful study and observation and the bold asser- 
tion of great principles, than the author of this Lecture, in which the recent 
overthrow or shaking of many of those systems of superstition and tyranny 
that have oppressed the earth, is vigorously described, and the lessons 
which churches and individuals should learn from such events are power- 
fully inculcated. The ‘ Historical Retrospect’ appended to the Lecture is 
very valuable. 

XIV. What are we to learn from 1848? A Political Discourse, delivered at 
Eignbrook, Hereford, on December 31st. By Epwarp Wuite. London: 
Jackson and Walford. 12mo. 

If all ‘Political Discourses’ were like this, few would have reason to 
complain of the introduction of such topics into the pulpit. It is able, 
eloyuent, faithful, and thoroughly devout, and well fitted to teach Christians 
and politicians how to labour for the subjection of the kingdoms of this 
world to the dominion of Him ‘ whose right it is to reign.’ 

XV. Pharaoh: a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. Samvur. Spink. 
London : Kent and Richards. 1848. 

There is the highest order of passion in this Drama. Intermingled, 
though it is, with many thoughts which are the ‘unesthetic’ episodes of 
the devout author, we commend it to our readers. It is singularly whole- 
some in its excitement. And further, it is one of those most important 
efforts of the religious mind, to invest the Historical element in Revelation 
with the brightest graces of Poetry. 

XVI. The Missionary World: a Quarterly Journal of Biography and Intel- 
ligence. Edited by the Rev. ¥. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. No. L. May 1849. 
B. L. Green. 

Difficult as it might appear to strike out a new path in the already 
crowded walks of periodical literature, we feel that our friend Dr. Cox has 
here taken up an important position, hitherto unoccupied; and we offer 
him our sincere congratulations both upon the choice he has made, and 
upon the manner in which the work he has chosen is commenced. The 
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magazines or chronicles of the various missionary societies are—therein 
lies their value—simply journals of intelligence concerning what is now 
passing from time to time in that part of the missionary field which each 
society occupies ; but ‘ The Missionary World’ will embrace the whole sub- 
ject of missions, in its past as well as present history, in every field of 
labour, and in all its varied aspect. The first number gives good promise. 
It opens with an interesting life of Swartz, accompanying by a well-drawn 
portrait ; then follows a general introduction, comprising a brief account 
of missionary societies ; next, we have a list of the principal missionary 
stations in the world; and lastly, two pages of miscellanies; the whole fill- 
ing three sheets and a half, at the price of a shilling. Long may the 
honoured editor live to rejoice in the success of his enterprize! As a small 
sample of its contents, we extract the following ‘ Characteristics of the 
Principal Missionary Societies :—‘The Moravian Mission has ever been 
remarkable for a spirit of humility and self-denying perseverance amidst 
difficulties and disasters. The Cuurca Misstonary Society ranks high 
for the dignity of its position, and the extent of its patronage. The Wzs- 
LEYAN Missionary Soctety is to be honoured for its holy zeal and activity ; 
its willingness to work, and the skill with which it raises and employs its 
resources. ‘The Lonpon Misstonary Society while combining most of the 
qualities attributable to other noble institutions, is eminent for the compre- 
hensiveness of its basis, the undecaying strength of its energies, and the 
glory of its martyrs. The Baprist Missionary Society is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished for its translations of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, 
for the chief part it has borne in the destruction of slavery in the West, 
and for the accomplishment of great things by comparatively insignificant 
means.’ 


XVIL. The Christian Times. 

If our notice of this excellent weekly newspaper should appear somewhat 
tardy, itis assuredly not for want of interest in its success. The delay 
which has been occasioned by want of space, and other circumstances, has 
given us the opportunity, by the constant perusal of the paper, to form a 
more deliberate judgment of its merits, and as the result to give it a more 
emphatic commendation. Of its leading features, that which strikes us as 
first requiring notice, on account of its uniform and very high excellence, 
is the Foreign Intelligence, which contains, in addition to full accounts of 
passing political events, a vast mass of information respecting the religious 
condition and religious literature of the Continent of Europe. The leading 
articles—both on ecclesiastical and political affairs—are generally well writ- 
ten, and often display the highest talent. The critical notices of books are 
written with great care; and every part of the paper is well sustained. 
Without any political opinions, we gladly record our admiration of the 
manly, independent, consistent, Christian tone, in which the views of the 
conductors of the ‘Christian Times’ are advocated. The paper is made 
additionally attractive by a series of twelve portraits, which are in the 
course of presentation to subscribers for the present year. We have now 
before us the portraits of Mr. Binney and Mr. Noel, than which nothing 
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could be better, both as to likeness and execution. To guard the commen- 
dation we have given against being regarded as an entire concurrence in 
all the opinions of the writers of the paper, is merely superfluous, as the 
supposition of such perfect agreement is simply absurd; but the views 
from which we dissent are not such as to make us qualify the opinion we 
have expressed of its general merits. 


XVIIL. Pampuuets, erc.—A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
Cincinnatus, is an earnest plea for Church Reform by one who evidently 
understands his subject; and it also touches skilfully upon other important 
topics of the day.—The Work of Life; A Sermon, delivered at Crossbrook 
Street Chapel, Cheshunt, by the Rev. Tomas Hut, is an excellent discourse 
by a faithful and useful minister of the Gospel, and well fitted for cir- 
culation by the visitors of the Christian Instruction Society, for which 
object its publication was requested. The Fifth Part of The Bible of every 
Land (the preceding parts of which we noticed last quarter) embraces the 
remainder of the Languages of the Sanscrit family, and sustains, in every 
respect, the high excellence of this spirited enterprize of the Messrs. 
Bagster. Addresses to Children, with Introductory Suggestions to Ministers 
and Teachers, by Samurt G. Green, BA. (B. L. Green): this elegant 
little volume is the first of a Series, entitled The Sunday School Library, 
and well deserves the attention of all who are connected with Sunday 
Schools.—Seripture Illustrated from Recent Discoveries in the Geography of 
Palestine, with a Map, by the Author of the ‘ People's Dictionary of the Bible, 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.,) is a very valuable contribution to Biblical 
Geography.—Scripture Vindieated against some Perversions of Rationalism, 
by the same author, is an able reply to some of the chief critical cavils of 
the Rationalists of both schools, that of Paulus and that of Strauss.—The 
Workman's Sabbath, by Joseru James, Working Confectioner, Bristol 
(Partridge and Oakey), is the effusion of a pious heart in by no means 
contemptible verse-—The Teacher Taught, a Lecture on the Character, 
Qualifications, Work, Discouragements, Encouragements, and Rewards of 
Sunday School Teachers, by the Rev. Epwarp Russert (Walsall; W. 
Griffin) is one of the most useful and instructive addresses to Sunday 
School Teachers which it has been our good fortune yet to see. A 
Catalogue of Bibles and Biblical Literature, by C. J. Srewart, (11, King 
William-st. Strand), well deserves the notice of Biblical students on account 
of the excellent arrangement of its analytical table of contents —A 
Bishop's Charge to the Laity, in Answer to a Bishop's Charge to the Clergy, 
being two Discourses on Church Authority and Sacramental Efficacy, by the 
Rev. Brewin Grant, B.A. John Snow, s8vo.), is a powerful defence of the 
spirituality of the Christian religion as opposed to Sacramental efficacy, 
and of the rights and liberties of church members, as opposed to the 
assumed authority of the clergy.—TZhe Independents not the first Assertors 
of the Principle of Liberty of Conscience, ete., By Epwarnp Bean UNDERHILL 
(Leeds: John Heaton; London: B. L. Green), is an earnest claim, on 
behalf of the Baptists, for the honour which has been claimed for the 
Independents in Dr. Massie’s ‘ Lectures on Liberty of Conscience,’ and in 
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other publications occasioned by Mr. Herbert's masterly painting of the 
Independents in the Westminster Assembly. The question at issue has 
been fully discussed in the columns of the ‘ Patriot’ Newspaper, and we 
need not, therefore, enter into the statements of the pamphlet before us; 
but we are glad to call attention to the controversy as proving, on the 
showing of both parties, how much both these denominations did for the 


principle of religious liberty when very few understood its true extent 
and force. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon has in the press a new work, on John Howard, 
and the Prisons of Europe in the eighteenth century. 
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